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Dublin Hospital Reports, and Communica- 
tions in Medicine and Surgery. 


{Continued from page 238. ) 


Iw continuation of our analysis of this 
excellent volume, we present our readers 
with an epitome of the most interesting 
papers which are contained in the second 
part. The first in order of these is a brief 
but valuable notice of diseases of the rectum 
by Dr. Colles, the celebrated professor of 
surgery in the Dublin College. 

The first few pages of this article contain 
a inasterly sketch of the symptoms and pro- 
gress of organic stricture of the rectum. In 
this department much novelty could scarcely 
be expected, but there was room for a better 
arrangement of the several pheuomena, and 
this object the author has satisfactorily 
accomplished. It is unnecessary to dwell 
here on the advantage thus gained, as it can 
only be appreciated by an attentive perusal 
of the entire paper. We pass to the first 
peculiar observation it contains. 


** However constant in their attendance, 
or unvarying in their course, may be the 
symptoms of this disease, yet will the sur- 
geon desire to be confirmed in his opinion 
by manual examination. Proceeding to 
make this examination, we often observe at 
the orifice of the anus the followivg appear- 
ance, which is, indeed, almost always pre- 
sent when the disease is seated near to the 
external sphincter; namely, at each side of 
the anus a small projection, which, on its 
external surface, appears as a mere elonga- 
tion and thickening of the skin, but interual- 
phy wreces a moist surface, not exactly like 

lining membrane of the gut, nor yet can 

we say that it is ulcerated ; these two pro- 
Jections lie close together below, and divari- 
cate above, presenting a resemblance to the 
mouth of aewer. Whenever this external 
exists, I feel almost certain of 

finding a stricture of the rectum before the 
finger is pushed as far as the second joint 
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into the gut. In some cases, however, this 
external mark hes not been present.” 

Dr. Colles says that he has never met with 
a case in which the stricture was produced 
by means of bands thrown across the canal. 
He therefore concludes, and certainly with 
much justice, that this peculiar formation 
must be extremely rare. He adverts also 
to a practical point of some consequence, 
relating to the detection of stricture; name- 
ly, that in a few instances it has been seated 
so high that it could scarcely be touched 
with the point of the finger, until the pa- 
tient was desired to “force down,” when 
satisfactory evidence of its existence was 
immediately obtained. 

The distinguishing features between stric- 
ture of the rectum and some other affections 
of this intestine, next engage the author’s 
attention. Cancer, he believes, may always 
be distinguished by the leaden hue of the 
countenance, by the lancinating character of 
the pain, and, in the early stages, in which 
the diagnosis is usually considered the most 
difficult, he distinguishes the diseases by 
the comparative results of two manual exa- 
minations instituted at an interval of some 
weeks, ‘‘ The cancerous ulceration will 
in the interval have destroyed some portion 
of the hardened wall of the iatestine, and 
have thus produced a condition of the parts 
very different from that found in cases of 
stricture of the same duration.” Schirrus 
of the uterus and vagina, and in the male 
enlargement of the prostate gland, are also 
attended by many of the phenomena of stric- 
ture of the rectum. Manual examination, 
the author asserts, is sufficient to distin- 
guish between these diseases. An ulcer 
also is occasionally known to occur within 
the rectum, but this, if low down, becomes 
visible by expanding the anus, or by intro- 
ducing a blunt polished gorget into the 
bowel, with its concavity towards the dis. 
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eased side of the rectum. The finger, too, 


the rectum without meeting any obstruction, 


if steadily pressed against it, will be received | and thus convinced his patient that his fears 
into the cavity of the ulcer, although in a|of strictured rectum were entirely un- 


basty examination this part feels as if it 
were aridge. In the last place, Dr. Colles 


founded. 
The author next devotes a few pages to 


notices a midst important fact, which, in| %4scular tumours of the rectum, or what 


connexion with the anatomical details on 
the subject, communicated by Dr. Houston, 
and which we will subsequently notice, ap- 
pears to us to be of much practical moment. 
We state the circumstance in the author’s 
brief but descriptive language. 


« Lastly, it may not be amiss to mention csknowigtent ten 


that we sometimes find in patients who are 


is vaguely denominated ‘“‘ hemorrhoidal ex- 
crescences,” a term which he considers in- 
applicable to their pathological structure. 
We quote his own words, but we must 
confess that we cannot perceive the force of 
his objection to the name in ordinary accep- 
tation, since it is only descriptive of an 
condition to 


free from all symptoms of morbid condition | which they are liable, and does not allude 


of the rectum, that the finger in ano cannot 


to their structural formation. The author's 


discover any canal in the gut, the entire of ohservati interesting: i 
the calibre above the sphincters being filled a epee en Wp — light of 


up with folds of the lining membrane ; re- 
observations, however, teach us that 
such a state is not morbid, as it in no way 


the pathology of the disease, 
“ T had an opportunity of examining the 


intercepts or disturbs the healthy functions | structure of these tumours in @ patient who 
‘On sli 


of the intestine.” 


bad died of another disease. 
up the rectum I saw three blood-vessels, 


With respect to the influence of bougies 
in the treatment of this disease, he considers peo! sas, Ps er Salta! wa’ Are 


it calculated to alleviate the sufferings of | dividing 


the patient, but, on the other hand, he con- 
fidently asserts his conviction, thatneither 


to a number of branches; these 
vessels ramified very profusely, and each 
seemed by interweaving of its branches 
form one of these tumours. The trunks 


By Wis Wontie, derby cay other mods of treet- branches were covered only by the lining 


ment, has Ofganic stricture of the rectum | membrane of the intestine. 


ever been éntirely cured. As a palliative 
method, however, he frequently employs 


In the treatment of these annoying tu- 


the bougie, and he has also made it the | mours, be prefers excision to the ligature, 


vehicle for conveying ointments of various 


from the impossibility of preventing the 


kinds to the seat ofthe disease ; by means of | Occurrence of tetanus, which may be dread- 


a spiral groove running along the instrument, 
and which prevents the tightness of the 


ed after the former, and from the facility 


with which the only difficulty attending the 


anus and sphinéters from rubbing off the|!atter, namely hemorrhage, can be con- 
application. Mercury, arsenic, iron, and | trolled, 


cicuta, he also tried in vain, as far as the 


The following passage, describing his 


total cure is concerned, The existence of} mode of operation, deserves minute atten 
such a disease as spasmodic stricture of the/ tion. His observations on the prevention 
rectum Dr. Colles disbelieves, and this|of hemorrhage after the operation are ex 
scepticism he rationally founds on the ne-| tremely judicious ; and it will be perceived 
gative evidence of a practice of twenty/|that he makes a forcible objection to 
years. He admits of a spasmodic stricture | Mr. Hey’s method of excising these tu- 
of the sphincter ani, but considers it a very | mours :— 


rare disease. In the only case of this which 


** The following mode of operating I 


he has ever seen, the patient hed been | have found to be uniformly and permanently 
treated for spasmodic stricture of the rec-| successful, and it is considerably less severe 


tum, but the result of inquiry into the than that 
: + a a “a tumours having been made to 


ly recommended. The 


gress and symptoms of the affection having aay Cate 7 

convinced Dr. Colles of the true nature-of| ™¢*™* of @ purgative injection, I direct my 
assistant to pass a hook or.common tepacu- 

the case, he passed & wooden globe three/ jum through one or two of the Jargest, while 


and a half inches in circumference, mounted || seize 


another lengthwise with a polypus 
ngth ae 


on a stalk of whalebone, ten inches up into| forceps, then drawing the tumour a 
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those tumours 

assistant holds transfixed by the 
ing and drawing out the 

th the forceps, we much facilitate 
by the scissers ; proceeding in 
» I guard against these tumours 
rawn up within the sphincter, as 
as the first had been removed. I do 
think that any case will require the re- 
moval of more than three of these tumours, 
and not anfrequently the cure will be en- 
cutting only two of them. 

When the operation is finished, the pro- 
truded parts generally lie within the sphinc- 
; should any part remain out, it must 
pushed in with the finger. 
against the danger of 
take care not to prolong my 
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In order to 


conceive will, when replaced, lie within the 

i ; for if we cut the gut higher up, 

part, when returned, may bleed freely, 
from not heving any surface ly opposed 
toit, Besides, we know that by cutting higher 
up we are in er of cutting the trunk of 
the vessel, i of confining our incision 


to the tumour which is composed solely by 


the convolutions of its very minute branches. 
‘I should be afraid to adopt Mr. Hey’s 
method of cutting away all the protruding 
tumours, together with the skin at the verge 
of the anus, lest the patient should after- 
wards occasion the distress which a too con- 
tracted state of this outlet must occasion ; 
for in one case, where, for the purpose of 
extirpating warts, a ring of skin at the 
verge of the enus had been cut away along 
with these excrescences, the condition of 
the patient was rendered truly miserable.” 


Dr. Colles’ paper terminates with a few 
remarks on a peculiar “‘ ulcer of the rec- 
tum.” The mode by which this affection is 
recognised, we have already alluded to; of 
the remedy, the author speaks in the foi- 
lowing terms :— 

“The remedy for this disease is, to in- 
troduce into the rectum a convex-edged 
scalpel, and make an incision through the 
entire length of the ulcer, continuing it 
through the sphincter and dividing the verge 
of the anus; as soon as this wound has got 
into a state of gery we should dress 
itand the ulcer, with some stimulating oint- 
ment introduced on a dossil of lint. The 
case goes on without interruption, although 
it is rather tedious and slow of healing. I 
need hardly say, that the final cicatrization 
will be promoted by the occasional applica- 
tion of the nitrate of silver.” 
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The next article is an able and important 
paper by Dr. Houston, entitled, “* Observa- 
tions on the Mucous Membrane of the Rec- 
tum.” As a companion to Dr. Colles’ me- 
moir, it is peculiarly opportune, especially 
since it completely elucidates the impassable 
condition of the rectum which Dr. Colles 
describes. In the progress of preparing 
some specimens of the natural position of 
the pelvic viscera, by hardening the parts 
with an injection of spirits, Dr. Houston’s 
attention was arrested by the appearance of 
valvular projections in the rectum, formed 
by duplicatures of its lining membrane, and 
containing occasionally some muscular fibres, 
On repeating this mode of injection with a 
view to investigate this appearance, it was 
found to be one of almost invariable occur- 
rence. The valves are usually three in 
number, of a semilunar form, their convex 
borders are attached to the sides of the rec- 
tum, and their general disposition is such 
as to form, by their being placed succes- 
sively on different sides of the gut, a sort of 
spiral tract down its cavity. 


The physiological rationale of this con- 
formation, the author supposes to be a con- 
trivance for supporting the weight of fecal 
matter, and preventing inconvenient pres- 
sure on the sphincter. His observations oa 
the pathological relations of the valves are 
extremely interesting :— 


«« Considered in reference to disease, the 
valves or shelves chrown across the cavity 
of the intestine are fraught with still more 
importance. They may sopra: | become the 
most frequent seat of that morbid alteration 
of the inner membrane termed stricture. [I 
have not, however, examined the subject 
with a view towards determining this ques- 
tion, but there are several facts which give 
probability to the conjecture. In the frst 
place, this disease is generally confined at 
its commencement to a portion of the cir- 
cumference of the gut; and, secondly, the 
seats of this occurrence correspond very 
much to the places where these valves are 
most frequently found, viz., near the orifice, 
about three inches up, or at the top of the 
rectum, There is still another more weighty 
reason why the surgeon should bear in 
mind the existence of these folds, that he 
may not mistake them for strictures in the 
gut, a mistake which, it is to be feared, has 
often happened to those who have reported 
such numerous cases of this di » an 
which, by leading them to the uent 
practice of bougies, may have ¢ on 
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the very malady which their instruments 
were intended to remove.” 

Dr. Houston gives a minute anatomical 
description of these valves, for which we 
have not space; their aspect is often hori- 
zontal, but usually obliquely upwards, and 
their depth is generally from half to three 
quarters of an inch, Mr. Crampton and 
the author concur in recommending a modi- 





deposition of the olive oxyd of silver; The 
inconvenience to which it gives rise are two- 
fold, deformity and obstruction of vision, the 
first of which is so remarkable, that the acid 
little author avails himself of the occasion 
to remark, ‘‘ that one practitioner, who was 
in the habit of using the solution very freely, 
so frequently produced this effect, that he 
has been able to point out his patients by 


fied form of spiral bougie (something like ‘the colour of their eyes.” The second and 
a magnified cork-screw), correspondixg to more serious evil is one of very frequent 
this newly-discovered configuration. Of} occurrence, and, according to Dr. Jacob, is 
this instrument, and of the valves, rectum, most frequently produced in the very cases 
&e., in situ, an accurate, but coarse, litho- | in which the application is particularly re- 


graphic drawing is appended to the Peper. | 
The distances, size, and anatomical bearings, 
are all represented with sufficient correct- 
ness, but every line is drawn as thickly as if| 
it had been “laid on’’ with a house-painter’s 
brush. Had there not been some tolrealby 
good delineations by the same artist in this 
volume, we should have formed but an in- 
different opinion either of the taste of the 
editors, or the state of lithography in the 
sister isle. 

The remaining articles, with perhaps 
three exceptions, are so replete with inte- 
rest, that our chief difficulty consists in 





commended, namely, in sloughy ulcers of 
the cornea, or ulcers which have just cast 
off a slough. He does not think that sur- 
gery will be at all injured by a diminution 
of confidence in this, which he bitterly 
terms a “* popular” remedy. He agrees 
with Mr. Lawrence in admitting, that he 
does not understand how this caustic can act 
beneficially upon the diseased eye; and, 
finally, with reference to the experience of 
others in its favour, he observes in the same 
snappish spirit which iovariably character- 
izes the animadversions of this clever, but 
irritable critic, — The nitrate of silver may 


making the selection which the limits of our often have been beneficial in the hands 
analysis require. Taking novelty as our/ofsuch a man as Scarpa I believe, but I 
guidg we pass to the consideration of the (hink, that if this able surgeon had seen its 
papers on ophthalmic surgery by Dr. Jacob, | general effects in the hands of others, he 


and on the newly-discovered muscles for 
compressing the dorsal veins of the penis 
during the turgescence of that organ, by 
Dr. Houston, the author of the preceding 
remarks on the valves of the rectum. 

Dr. Jacob subdivides his paper into differ- 
ent sections, commencing with remarks on 
staing of the conjunctiva and opacities of the 
cornea, produced by the application of ni- 
trate of silver, acetate of lead, oxyd of iron, 
ke., a subject which, it appears, has attract. 
ed no attention from the several authors on 
the diseases of the eye, with the exception 
ofa very brief notice by Mr. Lawrence, of 
the effect of nitrate of silver in producing a 
livid state of the conjunctiva, as given in our! 
report of that gentleman’s twentieth surgical 
lecture. ; 

The stain produced by the continued ap-| 
plication of lunar caustic, Dr. Jacob believes | 
to be indelible. It seldom or never occurs, 
unless the remedy have been applied for six! 
weeks or two months, and result from a| 





| decomposed, and 


would not have given it so unqualified a 
recommendation.” 


He next alludes to the analogous effects 
of the application of the acetate of lead. 
The phenomena which this occasionally pro- 
duces are so ably described, that we shall 
transfer the author's words to our columns : 


“ The injury produced by the nitrate of 
silver is seldom so great as that which 
more frequently follows the use of the 
acetate of lead, yet I do not find any men- 
tion of the latter in books. If a solution 
of the acetate of lead be applied to the eye 
when the cornea is suffering from an ulcer 
of a particular character; the acetate is 
a white precipitate is 
deposited on the ulcer, to which it edheres 
tenaciously, and in the healing hecomes 
permanently and indelibly embedded in the 
structure of the cornea. The appearance 
produced by this cause cannot be mistaken, 
its chalky impervious opacity distinguishes 
it from the pearly semi-transparent struc- 


ture of even the densest opacity prodaced 
by common ulceration. The degtes and 











form of the opacity are varied as the original 
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in comparatively few pages. Whoever may 


psa varied. If the original ulcer was | peruse this author’s writings, certainly need 


circumscribed, the ity is chalk 

on ine pape 
ulceration was superficial and diffused, or 
of numerous small specks of ulcer- 
ation scattered over the cornea, the opacity 
Feces the appearance of several irregu- 
y-shaped dots or specks of a dirty-white 
appearance. - - - - The opacity appears to be 
produced at once, and by a single applica- 
tion. I have seen it the day after a drop of 
solution of acetate of lead had been put 
into the eye by mistake, - - - - - How far 
the stains and opacities to which I have al- 
luded admit of remedy, I cannot determine. 
I have tried acid solutions, and in the recent 
deposits of ihe salts of lead, silver, or iron, 
on ap open ulcer, I have scraped the sur- 
face with the point of a needle, and thus 
removed the foreign matter; but as this 
cannot always be practised with safety, and 
may cause a larger opacity of a different 

character, its utility may be questioned.” 


Dr. Jacob finds, that whether in health 
or disease, the presence of an alkali in the 
lachrymal secretion may be known by red- 
dened litmus being restored to its colour by 
thetears. He collected a considerable quan- 
tity of the precipitate, which was submitted 
to analysis by Dr. Apjohn, with the follow- 
ing results :— 

“ The supernatant liquid having been re- 
moved by a sucking tube, the precipitate 
was digested with moderately strong acetic 
acid, which effected its partial solution with 
considerable effervescence; the solution 
having been decanted, the residual matter 
was well washed with distilled water, and 
then treated with a few drops of strong 
nitric acid ; this caused it to disappear, ni- 
tric oxyde being at the same time evolved, 
aud the solution, when evaporated to dry- 
ness, yielded a residuum of a deep yellow 
colour, entirely destructible by heat. The 
solution made by the acetic acid was next 
evaporated to dryness, and the saline resi- 
duum repeatedly digested in alcohol, which 
took up the greater part of it, and was found 
on examination to contain acetate of lead; 
the portion which resisted the solvent action 
of alcohol appeared to undergo slight dimi- 
nution by digestion with distilled water, 
and the solution was rendered cloudy by 
nitrate of silver: this argues the existence 
of chloride of lead. Finally, what remained 
afcer the action of the water, exhibited before 
et blow-pipe the properties of phosphate of 


We have not space to pursue Dr. Jacob's 
observations any farther ; suffice it to say, 


not dread the invasion of ennui, for wherever 
Dr. Jacob has an opportunity, he barks 
with so much spirit, that even on the dullest 
subject he is extremely amusing. 

We now turn to Dr. Houston’s discovery 
of the ‘‘compressores venz dorsalis penis in 
man,” with a brief abstract of which we shall 
conclude this notice. He introduces the 
subject by an outline of the anatomical 
conformation of the penis in the different 
tribes of mammalia, and points out the uni- 
formity of structural type, &c. in the entire. 
Thus the cavernous bodies have been deter- 
mined by several processes to be vascular, 
entirely composed of vessels, chiefly veins, 
interwoven with each other in the most 
complicated manner. The corpus spongio- 
sum urethre is likewise formed of ionu- 
merable bldod-vessels, and in the different 
orders chiefly varies in its comparative 
magnitude with the other parts of the penis. 
In all,a striking uniformity exists with re- 
spect to the mode in which the several veins 
are collected into one general trunk, which, 
after passing beneath the arch of the pubis, 
is again distributed over the sides of the 
bladder and prostate gland. 

Having premised this general view of the 
anatomy of the parts, Dt. Houston proceeds 
to investigate the nature of the turgescent 
state of the penis; and this, in limine, he is 
disposed to ascribe to sanguineous accumu- 
lation in the veins; that it camoot result 
from arterial congestion, he argues from the 
rigidity of the tunics of arteries, and from 
experiments on living animals, in which he 
has never been able to discover any differ- 
ence in the fulness of the arteries in the 
most extreme state of turgescence or col- 
lapse of the organ. 

He next proceeds to investigate the mode 
in which this venous congestion is affected ; 
he notices the disproportionate size which 
the venz dorsales bear to their accompany- 
ing arteries, and dwells at considerable 
length on the incompetency of the erectores 
penis, acceleratores urinw, and transversa- 
les perinei, to accomplish the compression 
of the veins, which would be necessary to 
induce the erectile state. Haller’s vague 
opinion of disproportionate influx of blood 
he justly rejects as insufficient to afford a 





that much practical information is afforded 


rational explanation. Finally, he adduces 
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a number of extremely curious and novel 
anatomical facts, by which he demonstrates 
@ mechanical apparatus provided in all the 
tribes of the mammalia for arresting the re- 
flux of blood by the dorsal veins, We sub- 
join sufficient extracts from the paper to 
elucidate the subject in a satisfactory man- 
ner :— 

“* My attention was first directed to this 


subject by a communication made to me by | ; ' 


the late ingenious Mr. Shekleton. In dis- 
secting the penis of a dog he discovered two 


muscles connected with the ven dorsales, 


and admirably adapted for making such 
compression on these vessels as to obstruct 
the current of blood in their canal. But 
the melanchcly event which deprived the 
world of the fruits of bis genius, also 
stopped his further prosecution of this sub- 
ject. I afterwards found, on inquiring as 
to the originality of the observation, that 
the great Cuvier, whose extended researches 
have left little room for further discoveries 
in anatomical science, makes notice of the 
existence of such muscles as these. His 


—— to them is, however, only cursory, 
is opinion regarding their functions 
undecided. The result of my own observa- 
tions respecting their existence in different 
animals, and the extent of their influence 
in producing erections of the penis, toge- 


ther with the discovery of a similar appara- 
tus connected with the lingual yeins of the 
chameleon, I shall now proceed to detail. 
The muscles are situated between the arch 
of the pubis and the penis. I propose to 
name them compressores vene dorsalis penis, 
I have found them readily in every animal 
which I examined. In the dog, wolf, jack- 
all, bear, badger, cat, raccoon, coati-mondi, 
marmot, aguti, horse, seal, &c. &c., and en- 
couraged by the certainty of their existence 
in these animals, together with the general 
resemblance which the muscles, blood-ves- 
sels, and erectile tissue in them, bears to the 
same structures in the human body, I 
severed in my search for them in mav, bya 
variety of dissections, until at length I dis- 
covered them on the 15th of July, 1830, 
and satisfactorily demonstrated them to 
many of the pupils and several professors 
in Dublin, among the latter of whom I 
have the privilege of enumerating Drs. 
Cusack, Jacob, and Graves, whose expres- 
sions of satisfaction as to the presence of 
the muscles, and their favourable arrange- 
ment for exerting pressure on the vena dor- 
Bajis, afford abundant testimony of their 
existence.’’— pp. 468—470. 


Dr. Houston next gives a minute anato- 
mical description of these muscles in the 
dog, monkey, bear, badger, cat, aguti, and 








enclose between them and the pemis the 


| vein, arteries, and nerves, of this region, 


Their anterior fibres are distinguished from 
those of the erectores, by the fibrous attach- 
ment of the crura to the pubis; their pos- 
terior margins are kept distinct from the 


| front part of the levatores ani, known under 


the name of Wilson’s Muscles, by the pudic 
artery, which divides them in its course 
towards the dorsum of the penis. 

**The best procedure to me these 
muscles is the following. Detach the blad- 


der and levator ani with the hand from one 
side of the pelvis ; then divide with a saw 
the pubis and ischium about one inch from 
the symphisis, and break off the bones at 
the sacro-iliac articulation: next dissect 
away carefully the remaining portion of the 
pubis from the symphisis, periosteum, and 
erura penis, and then the compressores 
vene, bearing still their natural relations 
to the crura and other muscies, may be ex- 
posed with very lite difficulty,”—pp. 472 
—474. 

In emaciated persons new muscles are 
detected with very great difficulty. Their 
action is indisputably proved by the fact, that 
by stretching them in the direction of their 
fibres, the current of fluid through the dor- 
sal veins is completely arrested. Finally, 
Dr. Houston relates some striking experi- 
ments on dogs, in which the ligature of the 
dorsal veins produced permanent turges- 
cence of the penis, which was only relieved 
when new channels were established for the 
evacuation of the venous blood. On the 
physiological interest of these statements 
we will make no further comment, than that 
they are in the highest degree creditable to 
the author’s originality of genius and ana- 
tomical perseverance. In the same paper 
he describes ably and beautifully the analo- 
gous structure of the chameleon’s topgue, 
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leave this subject, without bestowing our 
warmest praise on the exquisite engravings 
which accompany the essay, 

We regret we cannot extend our analysis 
to several other of great merit; we 
will particularise that by Dr. Marsh on a 
convulsive diseaseaffecting young children, 
which he atates may be denominated spasm 
of the glottis; we may also mention a 
practically useful, but rather quackish com- 
munication from Dr. Cheyne on the efficacy 
of small bleedings in restraining hemorrhage 
from the lungs. Mr. R. R. Gregory’s concise 
report of his newly-established lying-in 
hospital is also highly creditable, and will 
perliaps elicit a few remarks on another 
occasion. Before we conclude we have a 
disagreeable duty to perform ; one which, 
without metaphor, sets a sting in the tail of 
our observations: it is that of advising Mr. 
West never again to venture into such good 
company on such a frivolous ground as 
that of his ‘case of psoriasis successfully 
treated,” &c. &c. Reputations are not to 
be earned by the authorship of papers so 
insignificant as this. 
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MALINGERING. 


I wow proceed to make a few remarks on 
the impositions which are frequently prac- 
tised upon us. Writers on forensic medicine 
divide these impositions into pretended dis- 
eases, morbi simulati,—diseases which have 
really no existence ; morbi dissimulati,—dis- 
eases which really exist, but where health is 
feigned ; ang diseases which are falsely im- 
puted to others,—morbi imputati. Now, 
people frequently pretend to have diseases 
‘for the ‘purpose of avoiding punishment. 
‘Thus insane people are not capitally punish- 
ed, and criminals will therefore feign in- 
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t women , how- 


ever, is uot a disease, a pa state, 
bot a pb state, and the word 
morbi is fore an impfopér term for the 


whole of these things) are not exécuted, and 
the punishment, therefore, is delayed in the 
case of pregnancy until delive taken 
place. Soldiers and sailors will pretend ill- 
ness to avoid the duties of their stations, and 
to be dismissed the service and provided 
for accordingly. Diseases are often dissem- 
bled,—h is pretended, in order to avoid 
the disgrace and disadvantages which are 
perhaps attached to the particular condition. 
Single women dissemble pregnancy that 
their characters may not suffer. Again, dis- 
ease is sometimes i to perfous in 
order that the accusers may get possession 
of their property, or obtain the management 
of them in some way or other, and not un- 
on out of mere spite, from a desire 
to be revenged upon and to disgrace ano- 
ther. 

Now these stratagems have been adopted 
from the moét ancient times. But I will 
speak only of the morbi simulati; for the 
dissimulati and imputati 1 shall not have 
time to consider, and there is far less diffi- 
culty in ascertaining the morbi dissimulati, 
—the existence of disease when health is 
pretended, than when disease is feigned ; 
for if a person have a disease, it is ve 
difficult ber him to conceal it—if one is ill, 
it is not an easy matter to ap well, 
Again, as to imputed disease, the alleged 
affection does not exist, and the individual 
himself is practising no deceit: the disease 
is merely imputed to him by others, and you 
have as full an opportunity of judging of his 
real condition as they ; for no one will think 
of imputing a disease which gives no exter- 
nal symptoms, of imputing, for example, 
chronic rheumatic pains to another, because 
these are insensible to all except the pe- 
tients. But pretended diseases, i 
simulati, are very numerous, and the deceit 
is exceedingly ancient. You will recollect 
that Ulysses pretended madness in order to 
avoid going to the Trojan war, and David, 
too, pretended to be mad, or rather imbecile, 
when he was afraid of Achish, the king of 
Gath, to whose court he had fled from Saul : 
and hence you read in the first book of 
Samuel, cHapter xxi verse 32, that ‘*He 
changed his behaviour before them, and 
feigned himself mad in their hands, and 
scrabbled on the doors of the gate, and let 
his spittle fall down upon his beard.” 

I have had far less experience in these 
matters than gentlemen who practise in the 
navy and army, and it is wonderful to read 
what is sometimes borne, what severity of 
punishment is undergouve by sailors and sol- 
diers, in order to avoid duty, to be dis- 
charged and to get pensions. They will 
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bear the most severe medical 


compnete, 


one could have the least idea that human na- 
capable of practising such de- 

ceit, and of undergoing such suffering for the 
of ing iton. Dr. Cheyne has 
urnished us with very good information on 
the subject, in a paper in tbe fourth volume 
of the Dublin Hospi‘al Reports, and Mr. 
Copland Hutebison, in his Practical Ob-- 
servations on Surgery. Dr. Cheyne de- 
Scribes the deceptions witnessed by him in 
the army, and - Hutchison those which 
are observed in the navy. In Hennen’s 
Military Surgery the subject is also well 
treated. Dr. Cheyne says, “I never saw a 
more humiliating picture of depravity or per- 
version of reason, call it what we may, than 


their casesbecame so bad as to require 

tation of the = re iatanors have 
occurred in navel an tary hospitals 
fictitious complaints ending a It is 
thought that methods of deception have been 
reduced to a system, and preserved in many 
regiments, handed down that those who 
think proper may try them, and a kind of 
fre exists, which, preventing the 
exemplary from informing of the worthless, 
renders it often very difficult to detect the 
method of deceit. 

One of the diseases most commonly pre- 
tended is fever. Persons will take spirits 
or stimulants of some kind to excite the 
| pulse, to heat the skin, and parch the mouth; 
but in these cases, unless intoxication, or an 
approach ‘o it, is produced, there is not that 
heaviness and distress of countenance which 
is seen infever. The deceit may frequentl 
be detected by the smell of the breath, an 
if you confine them in a room where there is 
no opportunity of applying the stimulus 





| again, first stripping them to ascertain that 


| they have none on their persons to me 
|up the symptoms, these must soon go off, 





I have witnessed in a ward filled with sol- | Some persons, however, will manage to sus- 
diers labouring under ophthalmia (?) most of tain the irritation by putting a clove of garlic 
the cases, as I have learned from the surgeon | up the rectum. As it is mght, however, in 


in attendance, being fictitious. The me- 
thods by which inflammation of the eye is 
uced and maintained, have not all been 

ht to light, but quick lime, infusion of 
tobacco, the gonorrheeal discharge, cantha- 
rides ointment, nitrate of silver, blue-stone, 
and other metallic salts, are probably among 
the most common irritants employed. In- 
flammation thus caused is most painful, and 
is kept up under every privation which can 
make life miserable; locked up in a dark 
ward, and permitted to have intercourse 
— with the officers of the hospital, nurses, 
and orderlies, confined to diet which, from 
the absence of every stimulating material, 
is most disrelishing, suffering under painful 
external applications, and nauseating inter- 
nal medicines, phlebotomized and hed 
till their complexions are bloodless, their 
pulse haemorrhagic, and the frightful train 
of nervous symptoms which excessive blood- 
letting produces is established in the sys- 
tem, All these evils, in many cases, have 
the effect but to confirm the soldier in his 








real fever to clear out the bowels, this 
cannot long occasion difficulty. So with 
respect to any feigned disease which, to be 
kept up, requires continued irritation, whe- 
ther ophthalmia or any sore, if the parties 
are confined so that they can obtain no 
access to the necessary stimulants, it will of 
course cease. The complete preveittion of 
access to means of deceit, is the great mode 
of detecting and removing a large class of 
feigned diseases. ‘Tobacco and digitalis are 
said sometimes to have been taken to pro- 
duce the opposite effect on the pulse,—to 
depress it. 

Deafness and dumbness may be counter- 
feited, in places where the person is un- 
known. There was a young man in France, 
who, in order to avoid the conscription, pre- 
tended to be deaf and dumb, and kept up 
the deception for four years. He travelled 
through France, Germany, Spain, and 
Switzerland, and wished to appear like 
young Telemachus in search of his father. 
He professed to have been instructed in the 


determination to destroy one or both of his Abbé Sicard’s establishment, but on being 
eyes that be may be dismissed from the ser- | confronted with eome of the Abbé's pupils, 
vice, with the chance of a small pension.” he proved to be ignorant of the signs taught in 
** Wonderful, indeed, is the obstinacy which | that school ; and from fear of being confront- 
some méliagerers (the name given to/ed with a cook from whom he had learnt to 
these impostors) evince. Night and day| make pastry, he opened a book and read 
they will remain with the endurance of a|aloud. He had been remarkaBly consistent 


fakir, ina ition the most irksome. Yor 
weeks aud months many men have, with 
surprising resolution, sat and walked 


for four years in his plan, but failed in one 
point. In writing he substituted, through 
ignorance (baving been indifferently edu- 


with their bodies beat double. Some have | cated), the g for the c, thus making it pro- 
continued to irritate sores ia the leg until] bable that at one time he had known that 
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of both were much alike in some ‘the glasses, that the objects should have 
This he was not likely to heve|appeured enlarged or diminished. The im- 
but byhisear. The Abbé de l'Epée, | possibility of this statement ought alone to 
whole committee, were once deceived have been considered proof of deception. 
impostor, who preteaded to be deaf| No experiment was made to ascertain whe- 
and dumb. In one instance a man pretended | ther the point of the lens she touched was 
that he was born deaf and dumb, in order to ina line with the object, and whether an 
obtain his discharge from the French army ;/ opaque substance interposed in this line 
but the examining physician, Dr. Fodéré,| prevented her power. An acute investiga- 
going behind him said, “‘ You shai not per-' tion, therefore, with the view of detecting 
suade me that you are deaf, and if you will any incompatibility or impossibility, or any 
disclose the truth, I will procure you your| deviation from the usual character of a 
discharge.” “Well then,” said the poor) disease, is a third mode of ascertaining the 
deserter, to the surprise of all, ‘I am not | existence of a deception. Short and long 
deaf,” | sightedness are sometimes pretended, and 
A loud noise suddenly made in the ears of |may be detected by substituting one g\ass 
such persons when they are unaware of the | for another, without letting the party know 
intention, will sometimes produce a degree of it, and then observing the effect; for if 
of agitation, notwithstanding all they may do the complaint is feigned, the effect of the 
to avoid showing it, and their power of hiear- | glass calculated to remedy the real defect 
ing has been thus discovered. Sometimes the | will be to produce that difficulty of which 
discovery has been made by talking intheir they complain; and if you substitute a 
presence of violent measures for their re- plain glass, while they think it is a lens, 
covery ; by saying that red-hot irons are the they may declare at once wat they can see 
only remedy for their complaint. ‘his bas clearly. 
freqaently produced agitation of the counte-, Amaurosis is sometimes pretended, and 
nance, or a quickness of pulse, which show- may sometimes be with difficulty detected, 
ed that the conversation had been over- because the structure of the eye in amau- 
heard. Stratagem, therefore, is another rosis is frequently entire, and the iris in 
mode of discovering whether diseases are amaurosis sometimes contracts. If the pu- 
feigned. A very fine case of imposture pil were always insensible or sluggish, you 
occurred in this country,in the case of Miss might detect the imposition ;.at least, by 
Mecavoy, at Liverpool, a few years ago. She cutting off the patient from access to bella- 
professed to be able to see, not with her donna and some other narcotics, which, you 
eyes, but with her fingers. So convinced | well know, smeared around the orbit, di- 
Were some persons that this was not a case late the pupil, end render the iris motion- 
of imposition, that a quarto book was written less foratime. But blisters and caustic, and 
to prove her veracity. Goggles were placed | similar means, are often proper remedies in 
upon her eyes, but it was easy for her to| amaurosis, and they are, therefore, suitable 
see in spite of them, by holding her head in when it is feigned. They are very proper 
different directions, so that the light might! im pretended amaurosis, aud far more likely 
pass under the edges. The only sutisfactory|to cure it than the real disease, Electric 
roof would have been to have put her head | shocks are highly proper in many cases of 
in a bandbox, and bring it down so closely | palsy, rheumatism, and convulsions; and 
around the neck, that it would have been| Dr. Cheyne has known these cure many 
impossible for her to see the light from any feigned instances of these diseases. My 
part. There is great difficulty in so plac-! patient was rapidly getting well under elec- 
ing any-thing over the eyes as totally to| tric shocks, and may probably soon be cured 
exclude the light; and she actually was! by them in the hospital where he is at pre- 
obliged to hold her Aead in different direc-| sent. A writer on forensic medicine, Ma- 
tions when the goggles were placed upon/hon, mentions a case of a young man who 
her eyes, before she could see any object ;| feigned amaurosis so well, that on being 
but certainly there would have been no/led towards the edge of a river, he walked 


occasion for this, had she seen with her|on and tumbled iv. After obtaining a pro- 


Jingers. The whole thing indeed was very 
gross, for, amongst other wonders, she 
declared that by touching convex lenses 
placed between her and objects, the ob- 
jects appeared larger, and by touching con- 
cave lenses tWey appeared smaller ; the ab- 
surdity of which is manifest, for you know 
that the focus of a lens is at adistance from 
the glass itself, and it should have been, 
therefore, by holding her fingers not in con- 
tact with the glasses, but in the focus of 





mise of his discharge, he confessed the de- 
ception, and took up a book and read. Pal- 
pitation is sometimes feigned. Dr. Hennen 
mentions the case of a soldier who feigned 
great palpitation, but when compelled to 
throw his head back, so that he could not 
lessen the cavity of his chest, the palpitation 
diminished very much. It appears that he 
did so by lessening the chest, so that the 
front of it was brought close to the heart, 


and this organ was felt beating against the 
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coloured, and the colouring of the skin may 
be washed off. The impostors, too, gene- 
rally forget to whiten the fmces, and to 
= urine the appearance of » at} 

at the same time to make it yellow, | 
so that this hue may become apparent on | 
holding the vessel on one side. Is is said 
’ general debility and exhaustion 
have been imitated by bringing the face in 
contect with the fumes of sulphur ; but here | 
detection is easy. Hemorrhage from the 
stomach, lungs, rectum, urethra, and va-| 
gina, is frequently feigned. Blood is some- 
times obtained in these cases by sucking 
the gums, or pricking and sucking the | 
fingers. I had a case last year in the hos- | 
pital in which the patient pretended to} 
spit blood from her iungs, which | found she 
sucked from her gums. When the blood is 
80 copious that they must employ the blood 
of some brute,—generally bullock’s blood, 
confinement and the prevention of access 
to this, will soon cure the complaint. He- 
morrhage from the rectum is also imitated 
by injecting clysters of blood, but the same 
means will detect this description of fraud. 
The imitation of bloody urine it is said may 
be effected by eating the prickly pear, and 
some red roots which have the property of 
dying the urine red; but if you come to 
examine the urine, you will discover no 
coagulum, no flocculi, no red lumps, and 
when evaporated there is no such sediment 
as dried blood. I recollect a woman show- 
ing a number of small substances which 
she declared she passed im great agony 
with her urine; they were found to con- 
tain carbonate of lime, which very rarely 
constitutes urinary calculi, but abounds in 
the bones. They were shown to Dr, Wol- 
Jaston, who, on looking at them through a 
lens, discovered a hole in the centre of each, 
and clearly made out that they were the ver- 
tebre of sprats. 

But | believe that among the diseases most 
frequently pretended in civil life, are the va- 
rious convulsive and spasmodic affections. 
Epilepsy is the most frequently chosen. The 
foaming at the mouth is sometimes produced 
by soap ; and some go so far in these enlight- 
ened times as to effect the dilatation of the 
pupil by the extract of belladonna, Gene- 
rally, we are told, you may discover 
cases of assumed epilepsy, by Observing that 
the pupil is not dilated, and by produc- 
ing violent paiv, so that they are obliged 
to show signs of sensibility. Many cases 
of feigned epilepsy may be detected by 
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the 
si ea 
cation. But where that is not 
punting the them sail under eas of 


passing 
e nails of the patient, who, if isting 
will probably cry out, or withdraw his 


from the violent sgony which this occasions, 
Dropping a little spirit into the eye has the 
same effect. The employment may 


be detected by the smell. You will always 
observe, that persons who are feigning epi- 
lepsy, are not addicted to falling into the 
fire, nor into water, nor inst the corners 
of buildings, nor in any situation by which 
they will be hurt; but usually tumble in 
some safe spot, where they can receive no 
harm, An impostor has been discovered by 
placing him in the fit on a high table near 
the edge. But other convulsions will be 
imitated also, and it may be difficult to dis- 
cover the real nature of the case, because 
there is no end to the variety of convulsive 
diseases. There are many so singular, that 
you would be unable to decide at once, and 
tosay, “ Here is a thing which I never saw 
or read of, and which is a d ion,” It 
may never have been heard of by us, and 
yet the inference that it never occurs may 
be false. On that account I hesitated to 
express a decided opinion relative to this 
man, and say the case was a deception. De- 
ceptions of this kind were more common 
formerly than they are now ; for, formerly, 
persons could, with little fear of detection, 
say that they were filled with the Holy 


Ghost, or ery by the devil or be- 
witched and that such na such individuals 
were the cause of it: the former ia order 
to prove themselves holy, the latter wishing 
to occasion mischief to some of their neigh- 
bours. In former days, medical men listened 
like the rest of the public to these tales. 
Sennert says, that the devil will cause in- 
sanity, make the person speak a strange 
language ; and that the reason why atrabilious 
persons are liable to melancholy is, simpl 
that the devil is fond of wallowing in 

bile, and therefore enters them for a treat, and:, 
that if the physician purges it away and cures 
the complaint, the cure is effected, not by 
the removal of a bodily disease, but by the 
purging away of that into which the devil 
had gone for his delight—the balneum dia- 
boli, as it was termed, so that the devil 
leaves the patient, who thus is melancholy 
no longer. 

Some physicians, says old Avicenna, 
have seen what the devil can do, Cornelius 
G , a physician of the@ixteenth cen- 
tury, writes, that a cooper's daughter, 
named Catherine Geralda, had such strange 
passions and convulsions, that three men 
sometimes could, not hold her. She dis- 
charged a live eel a foot and a half long, 
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sew and touched (but unluckily 

see it come ), and the eel 

weigh a 
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day for fourteen days, 
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» coals, stones with 
t, goose dung, pieces 
says this writer, cum 
saw all these things, no 
in transitu. The doctors 
the devil, and gave her over 
Marcellus Donatus relates a 
, and supposes it happened, certe 
quam daemonis astutia et dolo, 
Physicians, however, have generally been 
the most enlightened of mankind, 
and Voltaire says he should advise the devil 
always to address himself to parsons and 
never to doctors, if he hopes to flourish. 
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was discovered, which had given her a 
goodly bulk, and made her waddle in her 
walk, as though she had a heavy tumour of 
the abdomen. 

A trooper of the 12th pretended that he 
had lost the use of his right arm, and after 
resisting severe hospital discipline for a 
great length of time, succeeded in procuring 
his discharge; and when fairly seated on 
the top of the coach, waved his paralytic 
arm in triumph, and cheered at his success, 
A militia soldier pretended that he had 
lost the use of his lower extremities, and 
was discharged. He afterwards caused 
himself on a field day to be taken in a cart 
in front of the regiment, which was drawn 
up in a line, had the cart driven under a 
tree, upon which he hung his crutches, 
leaped out of the cagt, sprung three times 
from the ground, slapped his breech, and 


** Je conseille au diable de s'uddresser tou- | scampered off at full speed. 


L 


a 
@ 


‘ours, aux facultés de théologie, ot jamais | Now, though we may sometimes be thas 
de = ” . 


| imposed upon, there is a caution which I am 


la 
In Plenk’s Elements of Forensic Medi-| very anxious to impress upon you. It is 
» published only in 1781, you will find | possible that the disease may be real which 
i i in system-| you suppose to be pretended; and if you 


atic order, like other diseases, so that there were to pronounce an opinion that it was a 
is the demonia vera, demonia simulata,| mere deception, certainly the consequence 


‘ ia dissimulata, d ia i 


fata,| must be very painful to your feelings, I 


and demonia imaginaria. ‘The demonia | confess that 1 would rather myself be de- 


vera is ly distinguished by the 
dislike of the patient to holy water, upon 
approach of which, even unseen by him, 
he is sure to become outrageous. ough 
enumerated by Plenk, he, however, plainly 
believes nothing about it, and cunningly 
refers us for the dissipation of our doubts to 
testatem habeat 
@ theologis queri debet, Sc. 
You must consider me as having made afew 
observations only upon this subject, 
as it is too extensive for a single lecture ; 
I must refer you to the works which I have 
already mentioned, and those upon forensic 
icine ; in them you will find cases with- 
out end. There was once a girl in Stras- 


F 





ceived a thousand times than say once in 
my life that a person was an impostor who 
should not turn outso. It was on this ac- 
count that, although I have such a strong 
suspicion of the man to whose case I have 
alluded, I would not say he is an impostor, 
and did not adopt any measures which would 
not be calculated to remove the complaint 
if such a complaint existed. I certainly 
should not like to be deceived, but you must 
remember, that if you make one mistake you 
do a serious injury toa fellow creature, It 
may, perhaps, hurt our pride to be deceived 
and overmatched ; but though our pride may 
not be burt, although you are not over- 
matched by another, when you pronounce 


burgh who grew as large in the body a3 man to be an impostor who is not, you 


Sterne’s stranger who entered Strasburgh 


E 


of her being pregnant. The time arrived 
at which she should be brought to bed, 
but it passed away, and she remained as 
large as before. A fact, she continued to 
imerease for thirty-nine years, and was re- 
as such an object of compassion, 
that all the charitably-disposed ladies in the 
neighbourhood were moved towards her, 
their sympathy so strongly excited, 
that she was well supported her life 
without work. She resolutely persisted in 
prety, 3 no medical man to go near her. 
After 


irty-nine years she diced, and the 

disease was found not in her body, which 
was of the proper size, but jn her wardrobe, 
i ‘ibs. in weight, 


where a large cushion, 1 


} 





must have in this case to reflect that you 


done in the nose, and a suspicion arose | had been deceived by yourself, It is better 


to be deceived by a thousand persons and 
injure no one, than to injure one individual, 
Your pride may not suffer in the latter in- 
stance, but the error of judgment is just as 
great as if you had permitted another person 
to deceive you. In 1804 or 1805, a soldier 
complained of great uneasiness in the loins, 
was treated as a malingerer, and sent to 
punishment drill, at which he was kept till 
the tumefaction of a lumbar abscess appear- 
ed upon his back, of which the poor fellow 
died. Fodéré confesses, that for fifteen years 
he refused his certificate to a young soldier 
who complained of excessive pains, some- 
times in his head, at others in his chest, 
and at length died, when no disease was 
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500 HEMORRHAGE FROM THE INTESTINES. 


discovered; so that Fodéré concludes his | patients. If there are decei 


complaints bad been real, and he had been 
exhausted by mere pain. “ From that time,” 
says this writer, “ I have often preferred 
being indulgent to running the risk of being 


patients 
there are deceiving doctors, » to say 
nothing of those regular practitioners who 


disgrace the great body of us by their quack- 
ish habits, let us remember, that notwith- 


unjust again in a single instance.” Had | standing the laws and privileges of the 
this happened to me, I should never have | Royal College of Physicians, of the Royal 


been perfectly happy again. 


| College of Surgeons, and of the Worshipful 


With respect to all these deceptions, the |\Company of Apothecaries, quacks exist in 


best course is to have the patient watched. | 


If it be an affection which is only continued | 
by the application of artificial means, from 
time to time, then it is proper to direct the 
patient to be confined from access to them. 
But suppose it is a case in which no stimu- 
Jants, vor particular substance, is required 
to keep it up, then your course is to resort 
to stratagems of the various kinds which I 
mentioned, such as threatening the man 
with punishment in his hearing if he pre- 
tend to be deaf, or by writing it down if 
he pretended to be blind, and by noticing | 
the effect on his pulse. In al! cases it is| 
important to examine whether there is any | 
inconsistency or impossibility in the descrip- | 
tion, or deficiency in the detail of symp- 
toms. I would never have recourse to vio- 
lent measures, or any severity, until the sus- 
picion was sufficiently strong to justify them. | 
The measures we employ to cure many dis- | 
eases are violent enough of themselves, and 
sufficiently painful, and may with propriety | 








shoals, and can flourish in this metropolis 
under the walls of these three authorised 
corporations, and set them all at defiance ; 
for to suppose that any one of the three would 
not instantly suppress every quack and im- 
postor, had it the power to do so, would be 
/ to accuse it of the neglect of a solemn duty, 
| Nay, still more than this, a quack may not 
only gain 12,0001. per annum by his tricks, 
in spite of all these bodies, but is allowed 
to kill'the patients who fall into his hands, 
at the rate of 2501. a head. 





WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY, 
Saturday, November 20, 1830, 
Mr, Bacor in the Chair. 


” INTESTINAL HEMORRHAGE. 
Dr. Somenvitie, before the regular busi- 


be employed to cure the disease and be | ness of the evening commenced, related the 
quite as effective if the disease is altogether | case of a young woman aged 26, the cir- 
feigned. Again when every-thing else fails | cumstances connected with whose illuess 
to disclose the deception, and you still have | seemed to bim of rather peculiar interest ; 
every reason to believe that it is a trick,|she had menstruated irregularly for some 
then it is best to take the patient on one | time, and occasionally the secretion was 
side, as Dr. Cheyne suggests, put bim upon | very abundant, but on the whole this con- 
his honour, and promise him forgiveness if | dition did not seem to influence her disease. 
he will acknowledge the cheat. When you | Since the age of 19 she had been subject to 
reflect that in a great number of instances | discharges of blood from the rectum, which 
individuals really have a powerful motive| usually happened after the expulsion of 
for the deception , that is to say, to avoid | the feces, when she would suddenly expe- 
some very hard service, or duty, or punish-|rience a sensation as if something burst 
ment, or to get support when they are starv-| within her, which might be referred to 


ing, and that the disease may really exist 
in some degree, and be only exaggerated, 
there is still more reason to be cautious. It 
is true that there are idle, worthless, disso- 
lute persons, devoid of principle, all who 
feign diseases ; and I would advise you al- 
ways to keep a sharp look-out, and tobe ac- 
tive in your investigations. But when you 
Yemember also that there is a possibility of 
your being deceived, or, that if you are not 
deceived, but perfectly right, the individual 
from his hard and trying circumstances is, 
perhaps, to be pitied, I must repeat that I 
would rather be deceived a thousand times, 
than run the risk of pronouncing one really 
diseased person to be healthy. 

It is to be remembered likewise, that 
although patients often deceive us, practi- 
tioners are sometimes as great deceivers as 


the course of the colon, When this had 
lasted a little time she began to feel ex- 
treme'y faint, passed a trickling stream of 
| blood, and fainted away. In this manner 
|the disease went on till she was 26; va- 
rious remedies were ineffectually employed, 
and she gradually sunk, On the whole there 
had been so little general constitutional dis- 
turbance during the progress of the case, 
that he could not attribute it to any malig- 
nant cause, neither was there any evidence 
of any tumour existing in the abdomen. On 
| dissection, nothing more was found then an 
}aggregation of vessels in different parts of 
the rectum, occurring in small patches, con- 
verging towards a common centre. The 
members of this family seemed altogether 
affected with an hemorrhagic tendency; a 
brother had died of the same complaint, a 
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sister had, in early life, been subject to vio- 
lent epistaxis, another was near losing 
her life in consequence of the removal of a 
tooth. 

Dr. Grecory inquired if the patient had 
used mercury. Dr. Somerville: Over and 
over again ; if Dr. Gregory knew the prac- 
titioner who at one time treated her, he 
would have a certain guarantee that she 
had been sufficiently mercurialised. Mr. 
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so inferior is it in every respect to wiat I 
have a right toexpect in a nation so abow.4- 
ing in scientific institutions, where medical 
learning, at all times, las flourished to so 
great an extent; yet here, in a department 
of the medival profession, the practice of 
which involves, at the same time, the ex- 
istence of two individuals, that practice is 
left without any control whatsoever, and 
there are no means of ascertaining the qua- 


Bacot, with reference to the detection of |lifications of the persons who take it in 
abdominal tumours, said, that the best way|charge. It is true, there may be some of 
to detect them was by placing the patient | my auditors ready to say, that midwifery is 
on his hands and knees, when the abdomen lnot singular in this defect, that recent ex- 
becomes pendulous, in which manner tu-| amples, yet tingling in our ears, show that 
mours will often be detected which would | much is still wanting in other departments 
otherwise escape observation. of medicine, With these topics, though I 

Dr. Grecory stated, that he was unwil- entirely agree, | will not at present med- 
ling to delay the treat Dr. Granville would| die; my object this evening is to prove, 
afford the Society, but was induced to put| that an, important branch of our art is left 
the question in consequence of all that had/|in a condition inadequate in every respect, 
been lately said about the influence of mer-|and that it is the duty of medical men to 
cury in abdominal hemorrhage. One or, come forward aud lead their aid towards 
two cases had recently occurred to him, in| remedying this defect. Five years have 
which he had used calomel and jalap very elapsed since, in this room and on this spot, 
freely, and was rather divided in opinion as/|I called the attention of the Westminster 
to which of these medicines was entitled to| Medical Society to this very point. I then 
confidence ; he was inclined to consider the | brought forward conclusive evidence of what 
mercury as the active agent, but he had re-/I stated, and we came to the conclusion, 


cently seen a case, with Dr. Duflin, in 
which the effect of the mercury was to pro- 


duce bleeding of the gums to such an excess | 


that the patient’s lile was very seriously 
endangered, 
Mr. Cosrecto said, that cases had been 


that the state of medical police was low in- 
deed, It was then stated and agreed to, 
that it would be desirable that a union 
should be formed of all those who felt una- 
nimously on the subject ; that such a union 


| was likely to effect much good was admit- 





lately published, by Spinaldi, in Italy, in | ted, and the Obstetric Society was accord- 
which the secale cornutum was administered | ingly instituted. Such was the state of mid- 
in free doses, from six to ten grains, at) Wifery five years ago, when the Society 
short intervals, with extraordinary good | commenced to exist. My object is now to 
effect. | point out its present condition, to show how 
|far, if at all, it is improved, and if im- 

’ proved, how far the amelioration is attri- 
POLITICAL CONDITION OF MIDWIFERY IN THE | hutable to the efforts of the Obstetric So- 

METROPOLIS,—PROCEEDINGS OF THE OB- | ciety, 

PERE EER SOCIETY. | The important beafings of this subject 
Dr. Granvitte: I regret, sir, that my | may be fairly deduced from three points :— 
friend Dr. Gregory should have made use of In the first place, as I have already stated, 
expressions calculated to lead the Society to/ the practice of midwifery involves in every 
expect more than it is my intention to offer ;| instance the life of the mother and her off- 
indeed, instead of a treat, I fear that as far|spring. Inthe second place, the condition 
as I am concerned, it will only lead to their | of midwifery affects the future health of both 
disappointment. The question I have se- individuals ; and, thirdly, the question also 
lected to lay before you this evening is one, is one on which the character of a highly 
respecting which I will say that I regret respectable body of practitioners depends. 
deeply there should be any necessity to/ To prove the two first positions, 1 need 
bring it forward; that there should be a| scarcely have recourse to the numerous ac- 
total want of legislative protection, not only | tual examples of criminal malpractices aris- 
to the practitioners of the obstetric art, but ing from rashness and total want of educa. 
what is of much greater importance, to the | tion, for 1 do not intend the most remote 
public at large, whose lives, more precious /imputation on the regular practitioners of 
than property, and consequently more en-|the art. I am quite ready to admit, that in 
titled to legal defence, are in this particular | this country there have been, and are many, 
most seriously and fatally affected, The|ofthe best practitioners in this department, 
state of medical police ia the English me-|and also that the opportunities of obtaining 
tropolis is such as it is painful to consider, | obetotzio information are fully sufficient ; 
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but to see that unfortunate events do occur 
ent, resulting from the causes 
I have just alluded to, we have only to look to 
the public journals for the trials which are 
perpetually taking oe before the tribunals 
n a former occasion, I 

detailed many cases of this kind, and fur- 
dical hearers of 

the facts which they sometimes learn in the 
secrecy of consultation with each other. I 


in this departm 


of the country. 





ther, | may ind m 





and incurable utceratiow éfitued. I leave 
this, and come to consider, in the third 
place, how far our own respectability is con- 
cerned in the protection which I claim for 
the general practitioners, and to which they 
are unquestionably entitled. What becomes 
of their respectability (I include myself 
amongst them), when the newspapers teem 
with trials aud with sentences—when in- 
vestigations concerning wilfully-procured 


never, however, attempted to break the | abortion, illegitimacy and infanticide ques- 
proper seal of confidential practice ; God | tions, are put, and receive such disreputable 
forbid, unhappily it was unnecessary to do | answers, what becomes, I repeat, of our re- 
80; for a sufficient number of cases are on|spectability, when such things as these go 
public record to authorize the conclusion, | forth to the public t For these three reasons, 
that the life of the mother and child is too sir, I conclude that it becomes our duty to 


frequently, in many cases, rashly entrusted 
to the management of totally uneducated 
persons, We all know the case of a prac- 


|take part in the efforts of individuals en- 
| deavouring to originate or promote measures 


for the procural of the legal protection 


titioner, whose name I need not mention, | which I have shown to be required. ( Hear, 
who tore from the patient’s body the very | hear.) The present state of the law is the 

ts which had just yielded the offspring ;| most singular that can be imagined,—such, 
it happened in this very town, and the facts | that had the efforts of the Society been se- 


have been commented on by the ablest men. 


conded somewhat more strenuously, they 


In Carlisle jail there is another person at would ere long have called forth such re- 


this moment completing his term of six 
months’ incarceration for obstetric malprac- 
tice, though certainly his case has not been 
sufficiently investigated, for fever super- 
vened after delivery, an occurrence which 
might take place with the best accoucheur 
in existence, and in this respect his sen- 
tence affords a remarkable contrast to that 
on Mr. St, John Long for his first convic- 
tion. However, sir, these cases, and I 
might relate fifty more, are quite sufficient 
to prove, that in order to prevent these mis- 
chievous and fatal blunders, some legislative 
enactment should be provided. Again, sir, 
though it may providentially happen, that 


the female escape the dangers of the hour of 


travail, that she may not fall an instant vic- 
tim to the recklessness and ignorance of her 
attendant, yet it dows not follow that she 
shall remain free from ulterior injury. We, 
who are many years conversant with dis- 
peusary practice, know too well, that in re- 
gard to female practitioners in particular, 
than whom there does not exist a more ig- 
norant, illiterate, ill-eonducted class of peo- 
ple (Hear); with respect to these, we 
well know, that though their unhappy pa- 
tients escape the fatal effects of their ill 
treatment, yet they do not escape the muti- 
lations, the ruptures, the inevitable, irreme- 
diable lacerations ; they do not avoid the 
injuries and deformities which so often ren- 
der them for ever after unfit for the purposes 
of society. I need not further point out the 
cases recorded in different public journals 
of lacerated perinea, of ulceration taking 
place in the urethra, in consequence of the 
head having been allowed to remain im- 
pacted for Hes and days, till pressure on 
the arch of the pubis contunded the parts, 











monstrances from the whole body of the 
profession, that an end should have been 
put to this extraordinary and anomalous 
condition. We have three corporate bodies, 
shall I say happily,'the Society will answer 
in petto to the question ; we have the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
the worshipful Company of Apothecaries, 
These bodies are pl at the head of the 
medical police of London by virtue of their 
office ; but what general law is there be- 
sides, to prevent the spreading of the most 
pernicious and fatal empiricism, to prevent 
a fruit-woman or a washer-woman from 
practising midwifery or any other branch of 
the medical profession? There is none, sir, 
such is the state of the law. Shall nothing 
be done to remedy the disgraceful defect ? 
Let us look for a moment to the corporate 
bodies, and see what have they done, whe- 
ther to prevent or promote this dangerous 
evil. I will begin with the College of 
Physicians, of whom, if possible, 1 wish to 
speak in terms of respect, but the way in 
which they remedy this defecs, is by exe 
cluding from their list every obstetric prac- 
titioner. Their fellows must abjure it: their 
licentiates, whose skill in other respects 
has been proved by examination, are also 
subject to the same law. Next I turn to 
the College of Surgeons, and see what have 
they done to help us out of the difficulty : 
why they exclude the lar eon who 
dares to practise midwifery from being a 
member of their council or of the Court of 
Examiners, unless he previously abjures 
this filthy part of his profession. In the 
third place, I come to the worshipful, aye, 
I may truly say the worshipful Company of 
Apothecaries: they do not exclude, they do 
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Not oe ¢ beets their members not to| carried that the three corporate bodies 
tise midwifery ; on the contrary, all that should be apprised of our intention, and re- 
y in their r ‘to promote its adequate quested to willingly, wilfully, and manfully 
cultivation they have done, but, unfortu-, assist in the promotion of the proposed ob- 
nately, by the nature of the ect which they ject. Well, sir, letters al and letters 
have obtained, they have not acquired the| came, but no end would have been seen to 
power to examine candidates in this branch | the correspondence, had not an application 
of medicine, so that even here the public| been made to the minister for the home de- 
has no security, as the qualification of the| partment, who willingly entered into the 
candidates cannot be ascertained. This,| views of the Society, and through him we 
sir, is the state of the law and of the corpo-| received letters from the several corpora. 
rate bodies, a state which I have called ano-/| tions, more meekly and courteously worded 
malous, and which would seem incredible, | than it is possible they would have been 
if it were not too manifest to be denied. In|if addressed to the Society, which one of 
other countries the case is very different, these bodies had dared to libel in the most 
there is no distinction between the pbysi- illiberal manner—a libel which it may be 
cian and surgeon who practise midwifery, | supposed some of us, who had the “ gift of 
and no man or woman is suffered to prac-|the gab,” would not be slow toanswer, but 
tise without having certificates of a certain| that we had an excelleut moderator, who 
quanitity of education, and having passed aj repressed any demonstration of the kind, 
sufficient examination, and there are salu-|It is needless, sir, to state the bickerings, 
tary penal laws by which this regulation is| the bad epistolary correspondence, and the 
enforced. In France, in Italy, in many {lapse of time, I will at once come to the 
arts of Germany, there is no town or vil-| point and state, that after all the letter- 
age in which there is not a practitioner, | writing, the members of the Society found 
more frequently a female, who has not re- | midwifery scouted by two of the corporate 
eéived at least a local education from a com- bodies, and admitted by the third, without 
petent person, and a certificate of having | the power of rendering that recognition of 
passed an examination, and received permis- | any utility, so that at the last meeting mat- 
sion to practise from @ competent autho-/ters stood thus:—The College of Physic 
rity. cians admitted the necessity of a legal 
Having proved, 1 trust, that the political / enactment, and proposed to receive an as- 
condition of midwifery in this metropolis |sessor to examine candidates on what they 
was in a state at the commencement of the| pleased to term the manual branch of the 
efforts of the Obstetric Society which called | obstetric art. We have obtained from the 
for prompt interference, | shall now state| College of Surgeons this much, that they 
succinctly the progress of this Society which | require certificates of attendance on mid- 
was formed in this room, and which, not-| wifery lectures, and from the Apothecaries’ 
withstanding what has been jocularly writ-| Company, that they will examive if autho- 
ten on the subject in one or two publications, | rized by a rider to their act, and they have 
will, I confidently believe, form a eulo-| most handsomely added,which was as much 
gistic feature in the medical history of this|as they were entitled to do, that they will 
metropolis. This Society was not a new | henceforth require certificates of atteudance 
attempt ; and when < nention thata similar|on lectures, &c. &c. gLastly, the society 
effort was made in 1788 by men with whose | has obtained from the secretary of the home 
names and works my hearers are or ought| department a declaration to the effect, that 
to be familiar, namely, Denman, Clarke,|the want of a legislative enactment was 
Sir W. Knighton, Dr. Ramsbotham, andj utterly anomalous, that it was unknown to 
others, it would be perceived that the pre+| him before, and that, if the three corporate 
sent Society did not meet without a prece- | bodies would co-operate, he would endeavour 
dent at least. In 1825, circulars were for- | to obviate the defect, one which struck him 
warded to such practitioners as were known/as amounting almost to an iucredible ab- 
to practise midwifery in London, stating| surdity. 
the intended formation of such a society.| This, sir, is the upshot and pith of all the 
A numerous meeting accordingly took place,| Obstetric Society has been able to do in 
to which I submitted the proposed ae five years ; you will say, perbaps, it is but 
rations; this draught I have now before /little, but, in truth, it is comparatively a 
me, and from it it will appear, that one|great deal. We at once grappled with the 
of the principal objects of the Society was/| offer of the College of Physicians, and we 
to obtain a Jegal enactment on the sub-| took care to throw on them the whole of the 
ject of the unprotected condition of mid-| serious responsibility of the matter, since 
wifery. As, in this country, it is perfectly | they had at all takenit up. The minister was 
impossible to obtain redress of any griev-| now tired of the affair, and appeared in- 
ance without courting the good will of the|clined to wash his hands of it all together, 
heads of the profession, it was proposed and | aud with time the ministry was changed, 
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and we have not yet received eyen the sem- 
blance of a likelihood of the boon the Col- 
lege of Physicians promised to confer. With 
respect to the College of Surgeons, it ap- 
pears perfectly unwilling to part with its 
old habits, but it has certainly done a 
little in requiring certificates of lectures. 
We have thanked the Apothecaries’ Com- 
pany for the zeal they have displayed, at 
the same time that we agree entirely with 
the expression they have conveyed to us of 
their feeling the absurdity of requiring a 
certificate on a branch on which they dare 
not ask a question. 
only observe that the state of midwifery 
in the metropolis was pitiable before 1825, 
I believe it is piteous now ; the part which 
the Obstetric Society took to do away 
with even the second adjective is manifest, 
though unfortunately it has not been suc- 
cessful. ‘The Society still does not consider 
its labours at an end, though the pressing 
pursuits of several members, and the ab- 
sence of Dr. Clarke, have interfered with its 
frequent meetings. 1 now bring the subject 
before the Society and the public; in doing 
so I know I may be ative! re the obloquy, 


In conclusion I will | 
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character of the first inquiry, a similar one 
having occurred in one of theJetters from 
the College of Sargeons. In reply he could 
say, that it was not for him to bring for- 
ward data on more than one subject; far 
be it from him to jibel so pure a body as 
the College of Surgeons or Physicians; he 
spoke of the state of the continent from his 
personal knowledge of France, the north of 
Italy, Germany, Saxony, and Prussia. In 
Russia, too, the most exemplary punish- 
ment was inflicted on empirics of every 
kind, a salutary despotism which formed a 
happy contrast with the expenses, delays, 
and vexations, attendant on the prosecution 
and conviction of manslaughtering quacks 
in this country. 

Dr. Stewart seconded Dr. Granville’s 
motion, 

Dr. Barry said he would oppose the 
motion, on the grounds that we had already 
quite enough of partial monvpolies and par- 
tial usurpations in the medical profession, 
of a science which should constitute an un- 
divided whole. Suppose a certain class of 





able and scientific men, oculists for example, 
would come forward and contend that the 


out of doors, of some of my own branch of | structure of the eye was extremely delicate, 


the profession. ‘This day it has been stated 
in a periodical that I have been the au- 
thor of “low trash” in vindicating my claims 
on a certain subject against those of a man 
who had actually done nothing upon it ; but 
for these animadversions, sir, I care nothing, 
for I am conscious of the rectitude of my 
own assertions and intentions ( Hear, hear). 
I address here persons perfectly prepared 
to understand the question, and I shall be 
happy to take the sense of this meeting 
upon the facts I have stated. I beg leave, 
sir, to propose the following resolutions :— 

First,—That it is the opinion of the 
Westminster Medical Society, that the pre- 
sent state of the practice of midwifery, un- 
protected as it is by any legal enactment, 
calls for the interference of government. 

Secondly,—That the endeavours of the 
Obstetric Society, with the view to rectify 
this defective state, is deserving of the ap- 
probation and support of the profession in 
general, and this society in particular. 

(Dr. Granville sat ue amidst general 
applause.) 

Mr. Bacor bore testimony to the cor- 
rectness of Dr. Granville's report of the 
liberal conduct of the Apothecaries’ Com- 


Dr. Grecory wished to know if Dr, 
Granville could inform him of the propor- 
tion of malpraxis in medicine and surgery 
to that in midwifery; he also wished to 
know whether every practitioner on the 
continest was not liable to action for mal- 
practice as well as the accoucheur. 


Dr. Granvitusz alluded to the insidious | 


. 


| 


| that its physiology involved an extensive 


and deep knowledge of abstruse mathemati- 
cal points and caleulations, and that they 
should like to bave a legal provision in their 
favour. Again, suppose a particular set of 
physicians wished to arrogate to themselves 
the peculiar faculty of discriminating pec- 
toral disease by the stethoscope, and that 
they should implore the legislature to pre- 
vent those from interfering with such dis- 
ease who were not conversant with the in- 
strument, what would a minister say to such 
|entreaties? He would rather wish to im- 
| prove and unite the whole science, as in 
Paris, where there was a general reunion of 
every-thing great and Juminous in the pro- 
fession ; where separate examinations were 
held on every subjeet, and no student quitted 
one branch till he was master of its details. 
The division of labour might be urged in 
support of the motion; itis said that six- 
teen persons are required to make a pin, 
that might be, but he was not to be told that 
the eye, the uterus, or the ovaries, can be 
separated from the general physiology of 
animals. For these reasons he did not 
wonder at the College of Physicians throw- 
ing cold water on the proposition. The 
females of every other tribe of mammalia 
were able to get rid of their young them- 
selves ; such he believed was the case in the 
savage condition of man. There are diffi- 
cult occasions to be sure, but the necessary 
knowledge for the treatment of these occa- 
sions was only to be obtained at a perfect 
school. 

Dr, Granvitwz regretted to trouble the 
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should be very short; in fact, it was only 
necessary to state that the Obstetric Society 
had all along most emphatically disclaimed 
any intention of erecting themselves into a 
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Society so often, but his reply to Dr. Barry | 
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Monday, November 15th. 


A paper was read by Mr. J. B. Sedgwick, 
on the character of the celebrated good 


| duke Humphrey, the son of Henry IV., and 


protector of I.ngland during the minority of 


separate institution, they were ready to dis- | },;, nephew Henry VI. A cast of the 


solve the moment the necessary protection 
was afforded. He agreed with Dr, Barry's 
wish for the general reunion of the several 
departments of medicine, 

Dr. Granville’s motion was supported by 
Dr. A. Thomson, who suggested the pro- 
ptiety of petitioning the new ministry on 
the subject. The College of Physicians, 
he believed, did not wish to run the risk of 
an investigation of their charter on the occa- 
sion. The motion was opposed by Dr. 
Gregory, as unprecedented in the Society. 
Dr. Granville replied that a similar proceed- 
ing was adopted with respect to the Anatomy | 
bill. 

Dr. Barry moved as an amendment, that | 
the words, ‘as well as the profession at 
large,” should be inserted after the “ state 
of midwifery,” in the first resolution. 

The amendment having been negatived | 
without opposition, Dr. Granville’s resolu- | 
tions were adopted, and the meeting sepa- 
rated. It was announced that Dr. Stewart) 
would read a paper on cholera morbus at the 
next meeting. 
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Monday, November ist. 


Tue Society resumed their meetings for 
the season this evening, Epwarp Wricur, 
M.D., President, in the Chair. 

Dr. Wricur delivered an address, in 
which he reviewed the present state of 
phrenology in this country, and the valuable 
support which it now received from the 
exertions of Dr. Vimont, who, he informed 
the meeting, intended shortly to commence 
a course of lectures on the science. 

Mr. Henry Drew read a short account 
of the crimes of Dobie and Thomson, the 
Gilmerton carters (lately executed at Edin - 
burgh, for murder and rape committed under 
the most aggravated circumstances), in illus- 
tration of casts of their heads, which he laid 
upon the table. 

Dr. Vimonr communicated to the Society 
a proposal for the formation of a new phre- 
nological bust, on a new and improved prin- 
ciple. Several skulls of animals from the 
East Indies were laid upon the table by 
C. R. Hyndman, Esq., who related several 
anecdotes of their various propensities, | 
which fully confirmed the remarks previous- 
ly made by the members on their organi- | 
sation, 
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prince’s skull, taken from the original in 
his tomb at St. Alban’s, was laid upon the 
table ; the author gave a brief outline of the 


| life of the Protector, introducing the most 


prominent features of his character, and 
comparing them with his cerebral organisa- 
tion, The whole head, corresponding with 
his mental energy, was much above the 
average size. ‘Ihe intellectual organs were 
exceedingly well developed. The organs of 
amativeness, love of approbation, self-es- 
teem, combativeness, destructiveness, se- 
cretiveness, and firmness, were all extremely 
large, particularly the three latter, which 


| were developed to a degree which is, per- 


haps, seldom observed. The greatest pro- 
portionate size was at the posterior-superior, 
the posterior-lateral, and posterior parts. 

John Harrison Black, L.L.D., was 
elected a corresponding member of the 
Society. 





DR. BLICKE ON PUERPERAL FEVER AND 
PERITONEAL INFLAMMATION, 





To the Editor of ‘Tue Lancer. 


Sir,—My attention having been especi- 
ally drawn to your report of the Medical So- 
ciety discussion on Noy. ist, I went thither 
last night with a view of pointing out to your 
reporter the error he had fallen into. He 
has made me say, ‘‘ that the fetid discharge 
from the uterus in puerperal fever had never 
been noticed by authors ;’ whereas, on the 
contrary, one of the arguments I used in 
support of the hypothesis I maintain, was, 
that all the ancient authors agree iu its being 
one of the symptoms present. He fell into 
this error, by Dr. Kyan's combating my 
Opinion, that no auther*had considered wt 
the cavsg of puerperal fever, and mentioa~ 
ing Dr. Denman as having done so, which, 
if correct, 1 certainly was not aware of. I 
have not been able to refer to Dr. Denman ; 
but be this as it may, it does not militate 
against my view either way, but in the one 
would tend to confirm it. As your reporter 
has avowedly not understood the theory I 
professed, I shull esteem it as a favour if 
you will give this letter a place in your 
Journal. I can with sincerity say, that 
after more than ten years reflection and 
practising with this view, I am more than 
ever convinced of its truth; and the re- 


| Searches of our continental neighbours are 
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confirming it, Gone pat ascribing the post- 
mortem facts they have elicited to the same 
cause ; it must, however, be apparent to 
every one, that if my views be correct, the re- 
sults will necessarily be what they describe. 

1 believe then, sir, that the cause of 
puerperal fever is this:—‘‘ That when the 
uterus, either from a diseased state prior to 


PERITONEAL FEVER. 






of the symptoms occurring in peritoneal fe- 
ver or inflammation and puerperal fever, 
and I have examined it with various au- 
thors, and find that for the most part the 

coocur with the table I present below. If 
we can once agree on this point, it is pro- 
bable the treatment of this formidable dis- 
ease might become uniform; it is impossi- 













parturition, or that an unhealthy action is 
induced from a protracted or difficult labour, 
and fever is endemic (especially if of a ty- | with the descrepancy of treatment recom- 
phoid character), the lining membrane of | mended ; but looking narrowly for the cause, 
the uterus secretes a very acrid fetid fluid | it is evident peritoneal fever or infiamma- 
(analogous to that which takes place in the | tion, and puerperal fever, are invariably 
unimpregnated female), so much so as to | blended together; I might mention Gooch 
diffuse itself through the room, nay, I might | particularly. 

say, the whole house, and that the train of | I beg also to add my remarks about medi- 
symptoms which follows, and which we de- | cal treatment referred to the active reme- 
nominate puerperal fever, are produced by | dies, bleeding, mercury, &c. I think the 
the absorption of that fluid into the open- | exhibition of antimony, cold lotion to the 
mouthed uterine vessels, which the detach- | head, fomentations to the abdomen and va- 


| ble to peruse the authors who have latterly 
written on this subject, not to be struck 












































ment of the placenta has occasioned. It is 
remarkable that Hippocrates, in speaking 
of the lochia, says, “‘ Quibus ex partu pro- 
deunt alba, his vero suppressis, cum febre 
surditas et dolor acutus ad latus, fit, mente 
moventur et perniciose habent;” and Ga- 
len says, ‘“‘ Quum igitur hic sanguis vacu- 
atus non fuerit a mulieros puerperii, aut 
ufterum ipsum in phlegmonem atiollit mag- 
tam, aut, ad superiorem aliquam sedem 
vectus, parti exipienti proprium affectum, 
periculumque, affert; ad quam autem per- 
venerit, mox apparentia symptomata indi- 
cabunt, quomodo et nunc, tum thorax, 
tum caput, vitiosum sanguinem, ab utero 
sursum delatum, exeeperiut ;” and as I be- 
lieve no one will call in question the talent 
for observation exhibited throughout the 
writings of these men, it is a striking prac- 
tical fact illustrative of the view I take, 
though the pathology is not the same. 

I have drawn up a comparative statement 


Peritoneal Fever or Inflammation. 


Period of its commencement.— May com- 
mence at any period after parturition to the 
end of the fourth week, but usually begins 
on the second or third day, but whatever 
the period, the pulse has been frequent, 
small, and wiry, from the parturition. 


Preceded by vomiting or sickness, rigors 
or shivering. 


Abdomen.—Great general pain over the 
abdomen, with tension, the latter rapidly 
increasing. 

Puise frequent, usually firm, sharp, and 
wiry, ia which state it continues. 





| gina, opiate glysters, &c., are of the utmost 


importance ; and that if a parturient woman 
be watched every twelve hours, this disease 
will always be tractable with this treat- 
ment, while, ou the other hanc, by a delay of 
twelve or twenty-four hours, death will be 
inevitable. 

I ought to apologize for occupying so 
large a space in your Journal, but the moral 
importance of this subject, as well as the 
professional, is so interwoven with the in- 
terest of society, and vanity urging me, as 
it usually does all men, that any particular 
theory of their own is of the utmost value, 
I hope I shall stand e d, even should I 
hereafter be found to be incorrect. The result 
of my practice bears me out, never having 
lost a parturient woman. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. F. Buicxe. 

Walthamstow, Nov. 9. 1830. 





Puerperal Fever, 


Period of its commencement.—May com- 
mence us late as the fitth day, but never 
later; usually in twelve, twenty-four, or 
thirty-six hours, rarely exceeding the latter 
time, but whatever the period be, the pulse 
will be found, if accurately watched, to 
have diminished im frequency and fulness 
after the parturition. 

Preceded’ by violent pain in the head, 
anxiety of mountenance, great dejection of 
spirits, extreme languor, a loose, soft, flabby, 
muscular fibre, shiverifig, and occasional 
nausea. 

Abdomen.—Slight circumscribed tender- 
ness of the: abdomen, with a general ful- 
ness, the former most rapidly increasing. 

Pulse ra id and full, but in a few hours, 
as its frecjuency increases, becomes weak 
and easily compresed, 
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' Tongue clean or white, and dry, with 
thirst. 
Skin hot. 
Lachia and milk are obstructed. 


Sleep.—Is not refreshed by it, though it 
takes place, and always assigns as a reason 
she caunot turn iu bed without paia, 


Countenance alternates, but is usually 
flushed ; eyes and lips natural, or, if other- 
wise, redder than usual. 


Respiration difficult, with pain, and occa- 
sionally cough, with violent pain. 


Bowels are either costive, or violently 
purged, with considerable flatulence, which 
is voided upwards and downwards with vio- 
lent pain. 


Urine scanty, but for the most part natu- 
ral, and voided without pain, or very 
trifling. 


Breath natural, but inclined to be sour. 
Extremities cold, 
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Tongue clean, pale, sometimes white, 
but moist, without thirst, though drinks two 
or three mouths-full whenever it is offered. 

Skin not hot, but inclined to be clammy. 

Lochia and milk are suppressed with 
an extremely fetid, cadaverous discharge 
from the uterus, which, in a few hours, im- 
pregnated the whole room, even the house. 

Sleep.—Has little or no sleep; either 
tosses about in bed, or lies listless, never 
asking about her child; or if she does sleep, 
awakes in a fright, and generally with a 
tendency to delirium, 

Countenance pale and ghastly, eyes list- 
less, cornea, canthi, and lips, white, in short 
a death-like appearance is presented, and 
is convinced of her approaching death. 

Respiration said to be difficult by the 
patient, but takes a full inspiration without 
pain or coughing. 

Bowels are always rather loose, with dark, 
feetid, cadaverous, frothy discharges, and it 
is remarkable that 9n each motion the pas 
tient expresses herself relieved, an admis- 
sion never made at any other time in this 
formidable disease. 

Urine dark-coloured, or diminished, or 
no ammoniacal smell, deposits a brown sedi- 
ment, is voided often though scanty, and 
most generally with pain, occasionally not 
mentioning it, though it is known to be 
taking place from the evinced pain. 

Breath faint aud cadaverous, 

Extremities natural heat, occasionally 
colder. 





CASES OF 
ARM-PRESENTATION AND EVOLUTION. 
By G. Coorgenr, Esq., Surgeon, Brentford. 


To the Editor of Tuk Lancer. 
_ Sir,—In fourieen years obstetric prac- 
tice, many cases of arm-presentation have 
of course occurred, in all of which I have 
been able to turn with three exceptions; 
and on one of those I need not dwell, it 
having been a twin-case. The presentation 
of the first child was natural ; but from the 


moment the membranes broke with the| 


second, and the arm came down, the pains 
were incessant, and in spite of every effort 
to turn, the ribs protruded, and the child 
was thas thrust into the world doubled-up 
asit were. 1 proceed, therefore, to give a 
short history of two cases of arm-presenta- 
tion, in which I found it impossible manually 
to turn, 

If you consider them of sufficient: prac- 
tical importance to merit a place in Tur 
Lancer, they are much at your service, and 
1 send them without comment. 

I am, Sir, your very obedient Servant, 

Gro. Coorer, 

Nov, 24, 1830, 





Case 1.—Is that of Uram Howard, which 
occurred in November 1818. The patient 
was then forty-five years old, and was in 
labour with her fifteenth child. Introduc- 
tory pains commenced on Saturday, and 
Mrs. Brown, a midwife, was in attendance. 
The pains continued to retura at intervals 
until Tuesday evening, when, as the labour 
proceeded but slowly, and the patient’s sen- 
sations were peculiar, the midwife requested 
that I might be sent for. The impression 
on the patient’s mind was, that she should 
have twins. Upon examination I found 
that the membranes were not broken. On 
Wednesday the midwife again sent to me, 
and now | discovered the arm presenting, 
and so firmly wedged in, that the child 
could not be turned. I remained with Mrs, 
Howard uutil two o’clock on the morning of 
lbursday, when all attempts at turning were 
perfectly useless, the child being so firmly 
embraced by the uterus, that the hand could 
not be introduced in utefo, without the 
utmost risk of lacerating the organ. ‘The 
pains had been strong and frequent, they 
now began to diminish both in frequency 
and power; but still, even in the interval 
from pain, the uterus embraced the child so 
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as to prevent the introduction of the hand.|tracted was the uterus, that the conse- 
Her countenance became anxious, she was. quences, I conceive, must have been fatal. 
restless, threw herself about with a degree | In this case as in the former, the practical 
of involuntary jactitation ; ber nervous sys- | object seemed to be, to alter the position of 
tem was irritable, and although she had had | the child by relaxing the state of the uterus ; 
fourteen children previously, and had never | and with that view, | pursued very nearly 
evinced any apprehension, she now ex- | the same means as those I adopted in Mrs, 
ressed the strongest fear that she should | Howard’s case, and with equal success. 
ie, I put this patient also into a warm bath; 
Reflecting upon the case physiologically, | directly she was in the water, I took twelve 
I felt convinced, that if I could only pro-| ounces of blood from the arm, and gave her 
duce a relaxed state of the uterus, no diffi- | 60 drops of laudanum. [ waited a quarter of 
culty could exist in delivering this woman ;|an hour, and no degree of faintness was 
and with the view of producing this relax- | induced ; I therefore loosened the tape, and 
ation, | took twelve ounces of blood from | took twelve ounces more blood. She now 
the arm, gave her tinct. opii gtt. 1, and put | complained of feeling rather faint, and I tied 
her into a warm bath at 98 degrees, in| up the arm. 
which she remained three quarters of an| From the moment of going into the bath, 
hour. the pain ceased. When she had been in 
All pain went off in the bath, and syn- | abouttwenty minutes, immediately after the 
cope was nearly induced, but she never quite | second bleeding, syncope was approaching ; 
fainted ; she was put into bed again, and/I therefore directed the attendants to take 
expressed herselfas feeling very comfortably.| her out of the bath, and from motives of 
The pulse, which before the employment of | delicacy I just stepped into an adjoining 
these means was quick and irritable, now | room, during her removal to the bed ; but I 
became less frequent, soft, and round: she | was directly called back, and with a faint 
asked for gruel, and to be allowed toremain| voice she said, ‘‘ Sir, the child is being 
guiet. born;” and true enough, the means em- 
Having been up that night and the pre-| ployed had produced a relaxation of the 
ceding, | laid down, and requested the mid- muscular structure of the uterus, Spon- 
wife to call me directly pain came on, or | taneous evolution had taken place, if that 
when either she or the patient required my |can be called spontaneous which was in- 
assistance. duced by art, the arms had receded, and the 
No pain, however, did come on; the | head had descended, and the child was born 
uterus became relared, while the patient} without the patient being conscious that she 
was dozing; spontaneous evolution took | had pain. The child was a still-born male, 








place; and at four o’clock, two hours after|at the full period. 


The mother did ex- 


she had been bled, put into the warm bath, |tremely well, and recovered without one 


and given the opium, the feet came down 
instead of the arm; and with two or three 
continuous slight pains, the child followed 
without the least difficulty, even before I 
got into the room—a still-born male child at 
the full period, The mother did quite well, 
and is now living. 


Case 2.—On the 18th March, 1829, I was 
requested by a midwife in this town to see 
Mrs. Ann Lee, aged 24, who was in labour 
with her third child. She bad been in labour 
six-and-thirty hours. How long the mem- 
branes had given way I could not ascertain, 
but 1 found both arms presenting, which 
were much swollen, and must have been 
firmly impacted many hours. 

The woman's sufferings were unusually 
severe; Ler pains were very strong ; aud in 
the intervals, every attempt to turn was 
quite unavailing. ‘The uterus seemed spas- 
modically contracted upon the child; for, 
not only on examination vaginam, but 
upon feeling it through the abdominal pa- 
rietes, it never appeared to relax in the 
least when the pains went off. Had | 
attempted to tura per vim, so rigidly con- 





bad symptom, and has lately been confined 
again, 





LATE INQUEST AT HAMPTON, 





To the Editor of Taz Laycer. 


Sir,—As some of my friends have im- 
puted to me the alleged want of professional 
skill exhibited by the Hampton practitioner, 
I shall feel obliged by your informing them 
that my place of abode is Jzleworth, and not 
Hampton. Ishould not have troubled you 
with this letter, bad not various reports been 
circulated in different quarters, highly pre- 
judicial to my professional character and 
reputation, Although I bear the same name, 
I am in no way connected, either by family 
or otherwise, with the gentleman whose ob- 
stetric conduct was the subject of inquiry at 
the late inquest at Hampton; and I must 
add, that I neither did nor do approve of his 
treatment of the case, or the bungling and 
lame defence of his friends and witnesses, 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient humble Servant, 
W.S. Bowen, M,R.C,S. 
Isleworth, Nov. 12, 1830, 














THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, November 27 , 1830. 





Ir were idle to discuss the defects in the 
existing medical corporations, unless with 2 
If the 
construction of the Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons and the Company of Apo- 
thecaries be suited to the temper, the 


view to their general improvement. 


knowledge, and the wants, of the presen: 
advanced period of society,—let them stand 
as they are, undisturbed, unmolested. O: 
the contrary, if these institutions be go 
verned upon principles the most odicus, 
narrow-minded, and illiberal,—calculated to 
create constant dissensions, distract the at- 
tention of professional men from their sci- 
entific pursuits, and to retard the progress o/ 
that knowledge which they were founded t 
promote, then it behoves every well-directed 
mind to exert the whole of its energies and 
faculties to effect their amelioration or de- 
struction. In a “certain house” we hear 
it announced, that “ restoration,”’ not ‘* re- 
volution,” is the order of the day; a senti 
ment promulgated curiously enough by men 
whose measures for the last thirty years have 
had such a revolutionary tendency, that Eng 
land, now almost from one end to the other, 
teems with incendiaries. We shall not, in 
this place, pronounce any opinion upon the 
rationality or the propriety of the term 
** restoration,” 
political institutions of this country ; but we 
hesitate not to say, that it is calculated to do 
little more than elicit a smile, if such an 
emendatory term be applied to the medical 
corporations founded by Henry VIII. and 


when it is applied to the 


James I, Whenever those persons, who have 
a little more foresight than their neighbours 
attempt any great work of improvement, the 
corrupt leaven of some of our“ ancient” and 
venerable institutions is sure to rise into 
terrific appearances, to the sad affright o: 
the feeble-minded of both sexes. * Revo- 
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lution” is ever the watch-word of cor- 
ruptionists. But what great improvement 
was ever effected without more or less of 
revolution? The incorporation of the bar- 
bers with the surgeons was a sad revolution 
for the barbers; and doubtless the subse- 
juent separation of the surgeons from the 
varbers was a fortunate revolution for the 
surgeons. The establishment of the College 
f Physicians by Henry VIIL. was a com. 
plete revolution in medical policy. The 
lecision of the House of Lords in the case 
€ Rose and Searte, was another revo- 
lution; for, until that period, no person in 
London, if he were not a Fellow, or a 
Licentiate of the College of Physicians, 
could visit and prescribe, without being 
amenable to the consequences of a penal 


statute. The passing of the Apothecaries 





Act, so lately as 1815, was another revo- 
lutionary measure, For if we are to take 
the decisions of the judges, as the indis- 
putable law of the land, that act has wrested 
from the members of the College of Sur- 
geons nine-tenths of their rights; more- 
over, there was the less ground for passiog 
that Act, because in the Charter of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons there 
were powers sufficient, had they been put in 
force, to have protected the public from the 
practices of incompetent medical pretenders, 
What a farce is it, therefore, to refrain from 
measures of improvement, lest they should 


” 


lead to “‘ revolution!" We contend, then, 
fearlessly, that unless the present system of 
medical government be radically and en- 
tirely changed, the members must continue 
in a station far below that which they are 
entitled to hold by their talents and their 
usefulness, and that the public will never 
lerive those great advantages from the cul- 
tivation of the science of medicine which 
The first 
»bject of every wise government has always 


it has a just right to expect. 


been to secure the health of the people, 
without which there is no strength ; for, al- 
though “ knowledge is power,” jt would be 
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of a very harmless kind, in a national sense, 
if it had not for the ready instruments of the 
will, well-formed bone and vigorous muscle, 
In all ages, the professors of the healing art 
have been reverenced, alike by the learned 
and the vulgar; Macnaon and Popiierivs 
were even deified. Nothing but apathy or 
ignorance could induce any government to 
neglect the interests of the professors of 
such a science as that of medicine, consider- 
ing the incalculable advantages which they 
are capable of conferring upon the commu- 
nity. The manner in which medicine has 
been neglected in this country, speaks lit- 
tle for the wisdom of our ancestors. In 
truth it cannot be denied that, even of late 
years, parliament has, on every occasion, 
evinced a most culpable negligence in all 
matters concerning the welfare of the medi- 
cal profession. Every medical subject has 
been discussed with impatience ; with that 
sort of anxiety which denoted that even 
thinking on such a matter was not unaccom- 
panied with mental suffering, Who can have 
forgotten the miserable exbibition in the 
House of Commons, when the late Anatomy 
Bill was brought forward? With the ex- 
ception of Mr. Hume, Mr. Wansvurron, 
and two or three other members, it would 
appear that the honourable gentlemen had 
taken pains to signalize themselves by ut- 
tering the most contemptible common-place 
trash that ever was heard in a rational 
assembly. The bill itself was avowedly 
framed to prevent a repetition of the crimes 
that were committed at Edinburgh by Burx 
and his hellish associates. The circum- 
stance that led to those crimes, was the 
readiness with which cash could be obtained 
for the murdered bodies, But in the pre- 
ventive anatomy bill there was no mention 
of any penalty, not even of the smallest fine, 
or of the shortest imprisonment, to be in- 
flicted upon persons who should be detected 
in carrying on the barbarous traffic in hu- 
man flesh. Thus it has been with every 
medical question, in the House and out of 
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the House. The royal colleges having 
failed to discharge their duty to the public, 
they have been actively engaged in smother- 
ing inquiry, by rendering intricate and ob- 
scure all those subjects in which they have 
been interested, all those abuses by the ex- 
istence of which they have acquired their 
, ill-gotten wealth. 

“ Restoration,” then, is not what will satisfy 
the members of the profession in the present 
day. There must be a revolution in medical 
government, or the change cannot, will aot, 
satisfy, the just demands either of the pro- 
fession or of the public. Is it likely that the 
charters which were framed three hundred 
| years since, are suited to the intelligence 
and demands of the present day? Besides, 
in most of the old charters, the petitioners 
included all who were to be affected by it, 
or whose interests were to be advanced; 
bat in the modern charters, the commonalties 
have been carefully excluded from partici- 
pating in corporate privileges. Thus, in 
the charter which was granted to the Col- 
lege in Lincoln's Inn Fields by his Majesty 
Gzronce IIL, the petitioners and their 
successors were permitted to fill up all the 
vacancies in their own body, thus constitut- 
ing the Council a self-perpetuating engine, 
in controlling the movements of which the 
commonalty were to have no share, The 
members, therefore, form no part of the 
body corporate. Strange members, indeed ! 
It is a body without head, Aeart, or extre- 
mities, The influence of these corporations - 
overminds not strengthened by fixed liberal 
principles, is exceedingly great, and few men 
so far resist the temptations to which they 
are subjected within the walls of iniquity, 
as to retain a character for independence 
and integrity, if they bave the misfortune 
to accept office with so excellent a testimo- 
nial cf worth, The impartial and honest 
mind is assailed by every species of bribery. 
The allurements of gold, and the fascina- 
tions of the sumptuous feast, are ever ready 
for its ensnarement. Mr, Canmicnare of 














the Dublin College, after having lent, for 
too many years, the reputation of his name 
to the tyranhous misdeeds of his colleagues, 
has, at last, manfully and honourably re- 
signed his seat, flung off the robes of office, 
and left a corporation of which he could not 
longer have continued an acting member, 
without utter ruin to his reputation. Until 
the recent mancuvres of his unworthy coad- 
jutors, he was not, probably, aware of the 
pernicious practices of the College to which 
he belonged ; but the late attempt to compel 
all candidates for the diploma to undergo 
the ordeal of an apprenticeship to those 
who, while they signed the indentures with 
one hand, were pocketing the fees with the 
other, so completely unmasked the flimsy 
pretensions to public spirit, of those who were 
enacting such base regulations, that Mr.Car- 
m1cHakt became fully sensible of the degrad- 
ing society in which he stood, and instantly 
resolved, by one honourable step, to quit it 
for ever. We have not yet seen the new Char- 
ter of the Irish College of Surgeons, but it 
cannot be worse than that which was framed 
for the government of the College in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields,—an institution which still 
exists, to the shame and disgrace of the pro- 
fession. We are utterly at a loss to under- 
stand why there should be such variations 
in the Charters of the London, Dublin, and 
Scotch Colleges. We cannot perceive that 
any advantages result from the institution of 
such dissimilar laws for the government of 
societies of gentlemen, all occupied in the 
same pursuit,—the cultivation of the sci- 
ence of meilicine. At any rate, if we are 
to have one comprehensive law for the 
government of the whole profession, the 
Charter of the London College of Surgeons 
must not be taken for the model. It ori- 
ginated with the shavers; it had, truly, a 
barbarous origin ; but its enactments are not 
more contemptible, than are the feelings and 
the principles of the individuals by whom it 
is supported. In our next number we shall 
compress into as short a space as possible, 
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some account of the charters which have 
been granted from time to time for the go- 
vernment of this College. The reader will 
find it well worthy of his attention; for he 
must not forget that it is our object to 
show, First,—That medical enactments have 
never been founded upon a knowledge of 
the wants, the utility, or the respectability, 
of the profession; and, Secondly, That we 
should apply our best energies to esta- 
blish a college, in which all branches of 
the profession may meet as one united 
brotherhood. 





JOHN LONG, THE SLAUGHTERER, 


We are under the necessity of announcing 
that this individual has not yet been taken 
into custody, though we have been given to 
understand, from undoubted authority, that 
he has been seen walking in Regent Street 
within these few days. In whose hands is 
the warrant placed, and how is it that the 
magistrates do not interfere? If an humble 
individual, unassociated with marquesses 
and lords, were under the charge of man- 
slaughter for the second time, upon the 
verdict of a coroner’s jury, he would not 
be allowed to walk the streets with im- 
punity. The voice of justice is loud in its 
demand upon Captain Lioyp to show nei-« 
ther mercy nor favour to the slayer of b,ig 
wife. Lonc, we understand, has retened 
Messrs. Attey and Purturps, the counsel 
who were opposed to him in the Inte prose- 
cution. We are told that the fellow has 
written to Mr. Wonrner, the governor of 
Newgate, to know if he can be accommo- 
dated with the staTE apartments again ! 
If it be possible, the impudence of the 
wretch is an overtaatch for his ignorance. 


———— 
Mr. Cuarces Bett, late professor of 
Physiology and Clinical Surgery in the Lon- 


don University, no longer fills any chair in 
that institution, 




















































SUMMARY OF 
THE WOUNDED AT PARIS. 


Iw our notice ions. week of Méniére’s 
History of the Hotel Dieu, during and after 


the late revolution, we were compelled to f 


omit the following summary of the wound- 
ed who were admitted at the Parisian Hos- 
pitals, but as it is a report of some interest 
we now give it, We.have already noticed 
the particulars furnished from the above 
hospital, but repeat it here in order to make 
the list complete. 

At the Hotel Dieu there were admitted 
390 wounded, of whom 122 died, 40 of them 
during the first three days after their admis- 
sion; the wounds were in general very se- 
vere; more than a hundred fractures were 
observed, in thirty-four cases of which am- 
putation was performed. 

At the Charite 165 were admitted, of 
whom 50 died ; of fifteen cases where am- 
putation was performed, seven only termi- 
uated successfully. 

At St. Louis, of 152, 39 died; six or 
seven dary amputations were perform- 
ed, but in one case only with success. 

At the Pitie, of 108 wounded, not more 
than niue died ; a result which is far more 
favourable than has been obtained any-where 
else, except, we believe,at the Gros Caillou; 
itis, however, in some degree accounted for 
by the circumstances, that amongst the 108 
wounded there were only six fractures, and 
that only two amputations were performed ; 





besides this, a great many wounded were | 


WOUNDED AT PARIS. 


hall of the court of commercial law (: 

d’audience de l’ancien tribunal de com- 
merce) received 127 wounded, but 75 were 
soon removed. Of the 52 remaining 14 
have died, all of them before the of 
August ; one amputation only was per- 


The Hospice d’ Enghien took in 10, all of 
whom recovered. 

At the Hopital Carhin nine were ad- 
mitted; and six others were distributed 
amongst the Hospice du Larochefoucalt, 
Enfans Malades, ete. 

The total number of wounded admitted at 
the civil hospitals at Paris amounts accord- 
ingly to 1200, of whom 304 died. 

The ioformation regarding the “ Ambu- 
lances,” which were immediately established 
in different quarters of the town, are of 
course rather incomplete ; the following 
may, however, be considered as coming very 
near the truth. 

At an “‘ambulance’’ near the Rue des 
Pyramides, 170 wounded were received, 
130 of whom were subsequently sent to the 
hospitals; the wounds were comparatively 
slight, and no amputation was performed. 

At the ‘* Passage de Saumon” 90 were 
received, most of them only to have their 
wounds dressed ; none of them died, though 
some wounds were rather of a dangerous 
kind. 

The Exchange also became an asylum for 
the wounded, 75 of whom were admitted 





there ; 48 were subsequently sent to the 
hospitals; of the 27 remaining, two with 
wounds of joints are ina hopeless state, the 
others are recovered. 

















taken immediateiy from the field of battle to| In addition to these, about 400 wounded 
the Hotel Dieu, where their wounds having | were temporarily admitted at the Hotel Dieu, 
been dressed, those who were able to be| as we mentioned in our account last week, 
conveyed to more distant hospitals were| who, after their wounds had been dressed, 
immediately sent away, and of these about| were conveyed home, or even returned to 
sisty were admitted at the Pitie. | the field of battle; and lastly, a great num- 
At the Hopital Beaujon 89 were received, | ber of wounded were attended at home. So 
$1 of whom died; this mortality is in some | that adding their average number to that of 
degree explained by the very murderous} the admissions at the civil hospitals and the 
fighting which took place in the immediate | ambulances, the whole number of the wound- 
neighbourhood of this hospital during the | ed would amount to about 2000. 
retreat of thetroops. Owing tothiscircum-| The exact number admitted at the mili- 
stance twelve of the wounded died immedi | tary hospitals is not known; but it seems 
ately after their admission, and in the above | that it did not exceed 300, The mortality 
eighty-nine cases thirteen amputations were at the military hospitals is reported to have 
performed, | been extremely small, which seems to be 
The Hopital Necker took in 37 wounded, | dependent on two causes; first, because the 
five of whom died immediately after their] citizens were, especially at the commence- 
entrance, and eight in the course of the first, ment, badly armed, and inflicted but slight 
twenty-four hours. Three amputations wounds ; and secondly, because of the sol- 
ouly were performed. | diers previously admitted at the civil hospi- 
At the Incurables Femmes de la Rue de | tals, all those who were able to be conveyed 
Sevres 34 were admitted, four of whom died | were, from the 10th of August, seut to the 
during the first forty-eight hours, one of) military hospitals, the relative mortality of 
whom was young Vanneau of the Poly-| which must, by this circumstance, have 
technic School. accordingly been much lessened, 
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number of killed on the field of battle 
to about 390, of whom 125 were 
at the Morgue, and the rest were 
buried ; the total ascertained number of the 
killed t quently to 700, and that 
of the “ mis hors de combat,”’ to about 3000. 

From these data, it appears that the re- 
ports circulated immediately after the ‘‘ three 
days,” were much exaggerated; we fear, 
however, that when the above calculations 
are completed by the authorities, the three 
days will prove to have been much more dis- 
astrous than would appear from M. Méaiere’s 
statement ; the ber of the wounded who 
were treated at home is evidently too small ; 
and in that ofthe killed, those whose bodies 
were thrown into the Seine, etc., do not 
seem to be included. 


il 











DRACUNCULUS OR GUINEA WORM, 
In a former number of Taz Lancet we 
gave a short account of a medical school a: 
Abou-Zabel in the neighbourhood of Cairo, 
under the superintendence of a French phy- 
sician, M. Clot, who has lately published a 
reporton the institution, and the hospital 
attached to it. We hope soon to lay an ex- 
tract of it before our readers, and shall mean- 
while give some of the cases of dravunculus 
observed by M. Clot, and reported in the 
Lancette Frangaise. 


Case 1. A negro of Darfur, wtat. 25, a 
soldier in the Egyptian army, was admitted 
on the 2ad of April, 1825, with a painfo: 
sweiling of the scrotum, accompanied by 
fever ; he was bled and an emollient poultice 
was placed round the scrotum; after abou: 
ten days an abscess had formed on the rigl' 
side of the scrotum, which having been 
opened and a small quantity of purvlent 
serum evacuated, a dracunculus showed it 
self at the wound, four inches of it were 
immediately extracted, and rolled over a 
piece of plaster ; the extraction was repeat- 
ed daily, so that on the 18th the whole 
worm, twenty-three inches in length, was 
extracted. 

Case 2. A negro boy was admitted on the 
12th of May, 1825, with ptyalism and a psin- 
ful tumour at the apex of the tongue, the 
gums were swelled and bleeding. After a 
careful examination of the mouth a smal! 
fluctuating tumour was discovered near the 
franum lingual, which was opened, and dis- 
charged, with a small quantity of purulent 
serum, part of a dracunculus, which was 
seized, and without any difficulty extracted, 
it was four inches in length. After a few 
days under the use of an emollient gargle, 
the patient was perfectly cured. 

Case 3.—A negro, twenty years of age, 
came to the hospital on the Sth of June, 
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1825, with a swelling and violent pain in 
the penis; it was at first taken for a syphi- 
litic affection, but on closer examination a 
dracunculus was found encircling the penis ; 
it very mach resembled an inflamed vein, 
and caused much pain along the spermatic 
chord. Under the use of an emollient poul- 
tice, a vesicle formed at the parts behind 
the glans, opened on the 18th, and dis- 
charged about half an inch of a dracun- 
culus which was iixed to some sticking- 
plaster, and slowly extracted; this caused, 
however, such violent pain, that the ex- 
traction was not completed before the ist of 
July, although the whole length of the worm 
did not exceed five inches and a half. 

Case 4.—W., an Arab soldier, thirty 
years of age, was admitted on the 20th Oct. 
with inflammatory swelling of the left leg, 
which was very painful, &c. He was bled, 
and as M. Clot suspected, a dracunculus 
was perceived, though he was unable to trace 
it; the leg was covered with a poultice, 
and after ten days a vesicle formed at the 
vuter ancle was opened, and from it part of 
the dracunculus extracted and fixed to a 
piece of sticking-plaster; on the 5th of 
November it unfortunately broke; the pu- 
rulent- discharge however continued, aod 
smother abscess soon formed about four 
inches above the first, from which another 
portion of the worm was extracted. On the 
23d the extraction seemed to be complete, 
the inflammation in the leg hed also sub- 
sided, and the patient was discharged well 
on the 15th of December. On the 23d, 
sowever, be returned with pain in the ham, 
from which, within six days, tea inches of 
the worm were extracted. From this time 
the patient remained perfectly well, 

M. Clot says it was impossible for him to 
decide whether the three pieces belonged 
to one worm only, or formed three distinct 
worms. 

In the year 1822, M. Dussap, the chief 
medical officer of the Egyptian army, treat- 
ed at the hospital of Soutan about 400 in- 
dividuals affected with dracunculas, and at 
last caught the disease himself on the left 
band ; the first symptoms, he says, were a 
yainful itching on the dorsal surface ; he is 
of opinion that the frequency of dracun- 
culus dates only from the above year, and 
was communicated to the Arabs and Egyp- 
tians by negroes. He believes in the imme- 
diate contagion of the worm, and quotes as 
a proof his frequent observation of dogs, 
who became affected with it after having 
eaten the poultices from patients with qra- 
euncalus, ; 

Case 5.—M. Dot, French teacher in the 
service of the Pacha, became affected with 
dracunculus in 1824; it began with a small 
vesicle over the metatarsal bones of the first 
and second toe of the right foot ; it was sur- 
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an intense redness, and caused 
fal i . After a fortnight, 

oer Sk violent as + acer 
° incapable exertion ; the vesi- 
ha broken, hetenn became visible, 
and seven inches of it were extracted with 
xeruciating = but without being follow- 
any diminution of the symptoms. 
After a short time another vesicle formed 
over the outer ancle; from this a dracun- 
eleven inches in length was ex- 
tracted, and under the application of poul- 
tices, two more abscesses opened over the 
tendo Achillis, from which two worms were 
drawn out, the one two, the other of twenty- 
four inches in length. The inflammation of 
the leg, however, continued, and became 
even alarming ; the swelling increased, the 
in was very violent, and accompanied by 
intense fever, so that it was feared ampu- 
tation would become necessary. A large 
number of deep incisions were made at the 
places from where the worms issued, and a 
quantity of bloody and purulent matter was 


evacuated with the remains of worms, the | 


greater portion of which had been partly 
extracted, Of the two first worms, about 
four inches only were found to have been 
left, of the third seven, and of the fourth 
two. After this time M.Dot completely re- 


covered. 

In 1820, Mehmid Ali sent an expedition 
to Cordofan, where M. Marduchi, physician 
to the head officer of the troops, remained 
for three years. During the first two years, 
no case of dracunculus wes observed ; in 
the course of the third, however, after very 
heavy rain, nearly the fourth part of the 
troops became affected with it, and M. Mar- 
duchi himself got ic in twenty-eight different 
places, which, according to the statement 
of the natives, is unprecedented. In a letter 
to M, Clot he states, that before the begin- 
ning of the disease he was affected with an 
unpleasant itching and slight swelling of the 
legs, on which, after about twenty days, 
small and very painful tumours, like far- 
nucles, formed, which, under the use of 
poultices, opened, and gave issue to parts of 
worms which were fixed and gradually ex- 
tracted ; four, however, broke, and this ac- 
cident was followed by excruciating pain 
and such intense inflammation, that twice 
“gangrene was produced, and it was not till 
after four months that the wounds healed, 
All the worms were in the lower extremi- 
ties except one, which formed over the 
coecyx. 





ALDERSGATE-STREET SCHOOL.—MR. KING, 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Sin,—By a breach,—not indeed of any 
sed t,—but of the far more 
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ALDERSGATE-STREET SCHOOL.—MR, KING. 


powerful bond of an ee 
standing, the i a body 

at Alder School, which they hed uses 
permitted to consider as of a ly domes- 
tic character, have been ly exposed to 
the public. The following letter, purport- 
ing to furnish a statement of these proceed- 
ings, appeared in the last number of the 
Medical Gazette. 


“ Aldersgate- Street School.—Mr. King. 


“To the Editor of the London Medical 
Gazette.—Sir, As an interested party in the 
following proceedings have expressed their 
intention of addressing a most impartial 
statement to the editor of a publication ever 
recoguised by its patronage of falsehood and 
| vituperation, 1 should be greatly favoured 
| by the following statement appearing in your 
Gazette for Saturday, Nov. 20th instant. 

*« T remain, Sir, 
* A Frienp ro Canpour ano Taruta, 


“ * Notice —A General Meeting of the 
Pupils of the Medical School, Aldersgate 
| Street, will take place in the Anatomical 
| Theatre, Thursday, 11th November, for the 
pur of presenting their late teacher, 
| T. King, Esq., with some mark of their 
respect. C. Bratr, Secretary.’ 

‘* Agreeably to this notice, a meeting took 
place at the time appointed, Mr. Ryley in 
the chair, A statement of the purport of 
the meeting by Mr, Blair having been 
made, the object, nolens volens, was at- 
tempted to be carried. A spirited diseus- 
sion was the consequence, The new pupils 
of the School, ignorant upon what principles 
they were requested to forward an intention 
in which they were perfectly uninterested, 
declared themselves adverse. The follow- 








jing resolution was moved by Mr. Quinn, 


and carried unanimously by them :— 

«© Resolution.—That, asa general body, 
the pupils of the Aldersgate Street Medical 
School do not consider it expedient to pre- 
sent such testimony.’ ” 


The- real history, of which this letter con- 
tains a very clumsy misstatement, may be 
told in a few words. Some pupils of the 
School,—to whom I am far from imputing it 
as a cause of reproach that their discretion 
appears to have been no match for their ge- 
nerosity,—convened a meeting of the whole 
body, for the pu of presenting their 
late teacher, I. King, Esq., with some mark 
of their respect. In the terms of their ad. 
vertisement, the projectors of the meeting 
confounded two very distinct classes of pu- 
pils—those to whom Mr. King had been a 
teacher, and those to whom Mr. King was 


assembled, I took an early opportenity of 
dwelling on this fundamental and obvious 





an absolute stranger, When the meeting: 
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and T strove to 
who had not had the advantage of 
Me. King’s instructions, that the original | for 


error, satisfy my fellow- 


resolution, if they agreed to it, would em- 
body not only an untruth, but a downright 
absurdity. At what rate, I asked, did we 
value our own feelings—at what rate would 
Mr. King value the expression of those 
feelings, if they were to be carried in the | 
shape of a token of gratitude for favours | 
which we never received—for personal ci- | 
vilities from one in whose presence we 
never had the happiness to stand? A mark 
of kindness to Mr. King from those who do 
not know him, can only deteriorate, when 
it is combined with a testimony of respect 
from those who do. 

Such were the natural considerations to 
which I called the attention of my fellow- 
pupils, and I have no wish to conceal that | 
felt a repugnance to concur in any demon- 
stration of partiality (particularly remem- 
bering the time and the circumstances under 
which it was solicited) to a gentleman who 
accidentally stood in the relation of prede- 
cessor to Mr. Quain, lest the world should 
suspect that our estimation of the latte: 
gentleman wanted any-thing of being com- 
mensurate with bis high character and ac- 
complishments. But we urged these con- 
siderations partly in vain, and we were 
forced to @ measure which was only objec- 
tionable, as it is usually the expedient of 
hostility—an hostility not certainly felt on 
this occasion. An améndment was framed 
on the moment, and although it was hastily 
written on the railing of the theatre where 
we assembled, it fully describes the feelings 
and intentions of those who supported it. | 


“ That this meeting, constituted of the 


Fee § of the pupils of the Aldersgate 
hool, Seavtael for the purpose of 
presenting their late teacher, T. King, Esq., 
with some mark of their respect, consider it 
xpedient to entertain the proposition.” 








ine 

The amendment, I need scarcely say, was 
carried, The distinction, you will observe, 
between declining to “ entertain” a propo- 
sition, and refusing to grant whet that pro- 
position requires, becomes the whole point 
of importance in this case, and should satisty 
any person that the principle of it was left 
untouched. 
I should perhaps have been contented 
with the simple correction of the misstate- 
ments which the above letter contains, were 
it not thet the author, in his anonymous 
character, demands a few words. A paper 
has been signed within these few days at 
our School, protesting against the letter, 
diselaiming all knowledge of its contents 
previously to its publication, and especially 
disavowing any participation in the spirit, 
the taste, or temper of the writer. This de- 
claration bears the sigaatures of a large body 
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of the pupils, including, as far as can be as- 
certained, the whole of the pupils who voted 
the amendment, so that I am justified in 
concluding, that the character of friendship 
to the new pupils which the writer puts on, 
is an imposture d for the occasion, 
and intended to facilitate some sinister de- 
sign. The strict concealment in which his 
name has been kept since the publication, 
in defiance of every legitimate attempt to 





| discover it, confirms the suspicion that bis 


purpose was not a good one. I appealed to 
the justice of the editor of the Medical Ga- 
zette, who declined to state the name of his 
correspondent, although it could be proved 
that the writer had forfeited all claim to the 

protection which his obscurity affords him. 
In conclusion | beg to say, that for one, C 
shall ever oppose that system, of which the 
present is a favourable example, of obtrud- 
ing upon the public attention names and 
transactions which have no adequate claim 
to such notice. I deem it to be a calamity 
of no ordinary mischief, that a set of school- 
boys in a corner of the city cannot, in the 
intermission of their tasks, enter into fami- 
liar counsel with one another for the insig- 
nificant purposes of the moment, without 
being puffed into public characters, and their 
conversations swelled out into the import- 
ance of a debate. Above all, I lament that 
there should exist, amongst the journals of 
the time, a refuge to which anonymous 
malice and dissembling hostility may resort 
with success, It isa pity that youth should 
be encouraged to put off that ingenuousness 
which is its comeliest attr:bute, and that im 
shooting against the blemeless the arrows of 
its gratuitous spite, it can reckon upon a 

safe measure of protection and indemnity. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Tae Puri, WHO MOVED THE AMEND- 

MENT AT THE ABOVE MEETING, 

Nov, 24th, 1850. 





POWER OF THE LONDON COLLEGE OF PHY« 
SICIANS TO SUPPRESS QUACKERY. 





To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 


S:r,—I was much amused with the con- 
cluding part of Dr. Eliiotson’s clinical lee- 
ture in your Number 376, and desire your 
early insertion of the following observations 
upon it. The Doctor asserts, “ that quack- 
ery may flourish; thet the most ignorant 
may practise in spite of the Royal College 
of Physicians, and the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and the worshipful Company of 
Apothecaries ; that no one can touch such 
persons: no one can prevent their proceed- 
ings ; for of course those great bodies would 
do their duty to the public, if they had the 
power to interfere.” 

















































316 LONDON HOSPITAL.—MR. WALFORD. 


This, sir, is an admission from a fellow of 
the Royal of Physicians which I 
did not expect. Is it really possible that 
this term-trotting Cantabrian, this renegado 
from Edinburgh, can be so little acquainted 
with the constitution of his Royal College 
as not to know, that its charter of incorpora- 
tion contains the most ample directions for 
the suppression of quackery, 1t appears to 
me, that the royal founder established the 
College more for the extinction of empiri- 
cism, than for all other purposes. The cele- 
brated charter begins thus :— 

“ Henry, by the grace of God, King of 
England and France, and Lord of Ireland, 
to all to whom these presents shail come 
greeting. Inasmuch as we consider it to be 
the duty of our kingly office to consult in 


LONDON HOSPITAL—MR. WALFORD AND 
THE PUPILS. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


~*-+-- © Dost know this water-fly? In 
our last conflict, four out of tive of bis wits went 
halting off, and now he is governed with one: so 
that if he have wit enough to keep himself warm, 
let him bear it for a difference between himself aud 
his horse.”"—SHaxsreare. 





Sir,—As Mr, Richards, ‘‘ whose ductile 
dullness new meanders takes,” has not 
commuted paternity, but claims the last 
letter from the London Hospital as his 
own, he is entitled to an extra portion. of 
attention, and shall receive renewed ac- 





every way the happiness of those who are 
subject to our sway, and as this object | 
would be most effectually attained by put- 
ting a seasonable check to the practices of | 
the wicked, we have judged it particularly | 
necessary to repress the audacity of bad | 
men who profess medicine, more from ava- 
rice than from conscientious and laudable 
motives, whereby divers injuries are done | 
to the ignorant and credulous people, we | 
therefore, &c. &c., do will and ordain, that | 
there shall be established a perpetual Col- 
lege of grave and learned men, who may | 
publicly practise medicine in our city of | 
London and its suburbs, and within seven | 
miles of that city in every direction ; and | 
we trust that these for their own credit, and | 
for the public good, will take care, as well 
by their own weight and example, to dis- 
countenance the iguorance and the rashuess 
of the before-mentioned evil-disposed per- 
sons, as to punish them by our laws lately 
promulgated, and by the regulations to be 
made by the same College; and in order 
that this may the more easily be accom- 
plished, we have granted to Drs. John 
Chambre, Thomas Linacre, Ferdinand de 
Victoria, our physicians, and Nicholas Halse- 
well, Jom Francis, and Robert Yoxley, 
bysicians, that they and all other mem- 
- of the same faculty of and in the afore- 
said city, shall become in fact and in name 
ove body and perpetual commonalty or col- 
lege.” 
“Tiavieg given the above extract, I declare 
it to be a faithful translation from the origi- 
nal Latin, and now call upon Dr. Elliotson, 
either to achnowledge his ignorance of the 
College charter, or to inform an abused 
and indignant public, why the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians continue to neglect the 
important duties confided to their care for 
the general good of society. 
am, Sir, 
Your very obedient humble servant, 
A Censor oF tue Fe.iows. 
Nov. 13th, 1830, 








knowledgments for the obligation be has 
conferred, unassisted by his seven-and-thirty 
colleagues. 1 no-where observe that he 
resumes the subject of Mr. Headington’s 
conduct in opposing &@ MEDICAL CORONER, 
because be disliked the candidate (for that 
was the alleged excuse) ; nor do I notice 
that he justifies his patron for his share in 
framing and administering the laws of that 
College, of which, in the innocence of his 
heart, Mr. Richards with transport pro- 
claims be is about to become a member, 
There are two enemies from whom all 
thinking men desire to be protected. One is 
an indiscreet friend, and bow much ought the 
Damon of Broad Street to lament the good 
offices of the Pythias of Bethnal Green! For 
without the devotion of the martyr of Bon- 
ner’s Kow, Mr. Headingtan might ere this 
have returned to his obscurity, and been 
remembered ouly as one of the disinterested 
receivers of examination fees, The other 
foe to a foolish man is himself. Who can be 


' severer on Mr, Richards than himself? 


If in after days his descendants desire to 
preserve from oblivion the fame of their 
ancestor, they will reprint the last number 
of your Journal, which, if it endure as long 
as the Dunciad, and his letter be ‘“ re- 
deemed from tapers and defrauded pies,” 
Mr. Richards will have done for himself 
what Pope did for Dennis; and Messrs, 
Blizard and Headington—whose names now 
only live on certificates and diplomas—will 
survive to posterity hand in hand with the 
hero of Bethaal Green! 

Your Correspondent complains of not 
comprehending my letter; the fault is hia 
own—lI am not chargeable with bis want of 
intelligence. I say not eo of him—he is too 
intelligible to be mistaken ; the calibre of 
his understanding is indicated by his inten- 
tion to purchase the College diploma, and 
gravely describing it as an honour. But 
perhaps Mr. Richards is a fool of Fortune ; 
such men are proverbially the favourites of 
the goddess ; and, for the future, the certi- 
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ficate of dulness will be the College diploma, 
until it can be obtained for nothing. He 
dwells with peculiar complacency on his 
friend’s wearing a blue riband, and, chuck- 
ling with delight, demands if that savoured 
of fear: certainly not, but it savoured 
strongly of folly, and was about as good a 
proof of independence as Malvolio’s cross 
garters or yellow stockings. Mr. Richards 
modestly suppresses the description of his 
own decoration. Who can at a loss in 
conjecturing what should adora the summit 
of Mr. Headington’s apologist? What best 
befits the brows of Mr. Richards 1 have 
already decided : if, however,—unlike that 
quadruped whose longitude of ear compen- 
sates for the brevity of his caudal append- 
age,—the gentleman should desire equality 
of honours for both bis extremities, | re- 
spectfully suggest, that as his crest is a cap 
and beils, his motto, or tail-piece, may be, 

* Sense, speech, and measure, living tongues, 

and dead, 
Let all give way, and Richards may be read.” 


I remain Sir, your faithful servant, 
Wiiiram AvuGcustus Watrorp. 
Nov. 20th, 1830. 


SIR WILLIAM BLIZARD. 


To the Editor of Tue Lawcer. 


Str,—I would ask the benevolent gentle- 
man who wrote the letter inserted at page 
209 of your 375th’ number, why he excludes 
Sir W. Blizard from the benefit of his excul- 
patory endeavours, seeing that the worthy 
colleague of Sir W- bas done nothing in the 
course of a reasonably long life which was 
not worthy of the knight himself? 

I bear Sir W. no more love than does the 
Samaritan who has thus poured oil and wine 
into the wounds of Mr. Headington, yet | 
should be sorry to add to the burden of the 
knight's offences, by suffering him to remain 
undefended from the imputation of wrong 
ing the gentleman so feelingly alluded to as 
** the young man who was ill*used by the 
Blizards.” The facts are these. On the retire- 
ment of Mr. Thomas Blizard, the most 
accomplished surgeon the London Hospital 
ever boasted, or probably will again, for one 
generation at least, Messrs. Headington and 
Frampton claimed the performance of a ccn- 
tract in favour of the latter, which these 
honourable gentlemen had entered into to 
« flap down niew-fledged merit that would 
rise,” and secure the return of Mr. Head- 
ington’s partner as surgeon to the hospital. 
Sir W. took shame to himself for engaging 
to render all competition fruitless, and dis- 
interestedly threw the weight of his interest 
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into the preponderating scale of his own 
wealthier apprentice. Such a compact it 
were a virtue even in Sir W. to violate: it 
was a cousin german to the bond business of 
Bartholomew's. 1 am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 
T. 
November 7, 1850. 





COLLEGIATE AVARICE. 


-_— 


To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 


Str,—TI am one of ten simpletons who, on 
Friday the 11th of this present month of 
November, presented themselves for pluck- 
ing at the College of Surgeous. For the 
illumination of future pigeons, allow me to 
inform them how, and in what manner, the 
farce called Examination commences. ‘The 
scene opens, not with an anatomical ques- 
tion, not with a surgieal inquiry, not with 
an attempt to fathom the physiology of the 
examinee; but a request to be informed 
“whether he has got his money with him, 
and whether it is in paper or gold?” 

I was so disgusted with this abominable 
solicitude for their extortionate fees, that 
had it not been the desire of my friends that 
I should become member of their mis- 
called college, | would have demanded my 
certificates, rejected their examination, and 
mortified the vultures by taking away my 
“notes or gold.” I am, &c., 

A Memeer or THE 
Cottrce or Surceons. 


[This cemmunication has been properly 
authenticated.—Ep. L.] 





ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL.—CIGAR 
SMOKING. 





70 the Editor of Tae Lancer. 


Sin,—That your very valuable publica- 
tion, Tue Lancer, has produced many es- 
sential reformations in our profession every 
one must allow, nor is it my wish to gainsay 
it; but as a student of Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital, I trust you will allow me to make a 
few remarks on the letter of a person sub- 
scribing himself “ A Pupil,” inserted in the 
Number of this week. 

On bis “ ars scribendi”’ I shall make no 
comment, giving the numerous readers of 
your excellent hebdomada! publication, cre- 
dit for some judgment in discriminatigg be- 
tween the usually elegant paomanns) J in 
Tne Lancer, and the letter now before 
me, which ia my opinion is a disgrace to a 
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smoking in the theatre, ee | of them 


men of the first respectabilit pupils of 
the ‘hospital, and cave Ye those who 
have the pleasure of their acquaintance. 
The theatre (especially lately) bas been 
very offensive, on the return of the students 
from their dinner, attributable to the state 
of the bodies used at the anatomical lec- 
ture; cigars have, therefore, been intro- 
duced by some, and as I said before, by 
many of the most respectable in the hospi- 


i 


hospital. Mr. Lawrence swe 9 . 
that the rules of good and 

society alike “aler that those 
were partial to smoking should forego 
« pleasure” for the short period of one 
in the twenty-four, rather than offend 
to whom the practice might be objection- 
able. For the manner in which this good- 
tempered observation was received by the 
class, I may fairly conclude that the ob- 
noxious habit will be discontinued, Asmy 
last letter was written in a moment of irrita- 
tion, I am willing to admit that | expressed 
myself in terms not altogether appropriate. 
Nothing can be further from my intention 


tie 





tal. A most offensive thing certainly! A 
whose acquaintance they would | 

ve shrunk from, takes up his pen—per- | 
haps in the very place which he accuses 
these men of patronising—** a London pot- 
house,” and writes a letter, in which he | 
abuses them as “certain puppies,”—men 


whose shoes he would willingly blacken io| 


be admitted to their society. 

As I am convinced that this letter was 
written in a vindictive spirit by the author, 
Lam sure you will insert this reply; and iu 
conclusion, 1 beg permission to ask you and 
your readers a few questions :— 

ist. Is it consistent with the usual cha- 
racter of Mr, Lawrence, to give “* a hint?” 
Would he not, as a man and gentleman, 
have desired its discontiguance ? 

2d. Do you thivk that Mr. Lawrence 
expressed such a wish, the students, and 
those too his own pupils, would have con- 
tinued the practice? 

3d. Why did not this reformer come 
boldly forward, and, as a gentleman, men- | 
tion Mr. Lawrence's dislike to it—if he 
could do so cousistently with truth? 

As this notice has not produced the} 
effects desired by the author, or his inso- 
lence excited any feeling in men so supe- 
rior to him, except contempt, I would ad- 
vise him, as the only recompense he can 
make to your offended readers, to attempt 
another letter, apologetical for the abuse 
= ungeatiemanly feeling eapressed in his 
ast. 





I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Aw Otp Pvuprt. 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Saturday, Nov. 20, 1830. 





CIGAR SMOKING. 


To the Editor of Tne Lancer, 
Srr,—After Mr. Lawrence had concluded 
his lecture last night, he made a few well- 
timed and judicious remarks upon the prac- 
tice of cigar-smoking in the the 





atre of the 





than to cast any imputation upon the cha- 
racters of my brother students, or to call in 
question their claims to the rank of gentle- 


| men. In a word, I am proud of being a 


member of the St. Bartholomew's class, 
which for number, talent, industry, and re. 
spectability, is not surpassed. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
A Port. 
Nov. 25, 1830. 





MENDICANT MEDICAL IMPOSTOR. 


To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 


Srr,—The caution which you gave in one 
of your late Numbers against the artifices 
of a medical man of the name, or 
name, of Villiers, who is going about the 
country levying contributions, and living on 
the profession, I am sorry to say reached 
me too late to prevent my being gulled by 
bis plausible stories. 

The said Villiers said he lived at Bath, or 
was going thither; appears to be between 
thirty and forty years of age, middle- 
sized, with an unhealthy complexion ; says 
he is subject to scirrhous or contracted rec- 
tum; tells a plausible tale with the most 
moving and lachrymose accent ; carries with 
him extracts from Tue Lancer, and docu- 
ments recommending his case, carefully 
preserved in a leathern case, as well asa 
long and respectable list of subscribers and 
contributors to a very considerable amount, 
to alleviate his alleged distresses, some of 
whom have been dead for years. 

I think it would be well to caution your 
readers once more againat the scandalous 
exactions practised by this unworthy mem- 
ber. 

I remain yours, 
A Constanr Reaper. 


[We regret that our correspondent has 
omitted his address,—Ep. L.] 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE INQUEST AT 
MAMPTON, BY DR. HARE. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Sin,—As I consider the midwifery case 
at Hampton to be of the utmost consequence 
to the profession, I take leave to offer a few 
brief observations upon it. The conduct of 
Mr, Bowen in resisting a consultation in a 
case of so much difficulty and danger, | con- 
sider as unwise and reprehensible as his 
practice. If in the whole medical profes- 





sion a single educated and respectable man 
can be found hardy enough to justify him, I 
can only say I am sorry for it. 

He has great reason to congratulate him- | 
self upon the escape he has had, by the) 
finding of a packed jury, and by the lumin- 
qus and scientific observations of a non- 
medical coroner. 

It ought to be held out as a beacon, illu- 
minated with gas, and floated to the whole 
profession, to warn them of the danger of 
following such an example. 

I remember to have seen a man with a 
lighted lantern placed at the entrance to 
certain ladies’ apartments, in order to ap- 
prise unwary customers of their danger, 
this was called burning them out, hence, I 
suppose, the phrase, ‘‘ a burning shame.” 
Now isit not “ aburning shame” that such 
a case should occur, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, so near a metropolis famed for science 


scientific men? 
L. Hane, M.R.C.S.L. 
13, Upers Gower Street, Bedford Square. 
ovember ist, 1830. 





ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 





OPERATION FOR CATARACT. 

Ow Friday last, Mr. Lawrence performed 
the operation for the extraction of cataract 
on the right eye of a man about sixty years 


The patient, being laid on the operating 
table, his head supported bya pillow, the 
upper half of the cornea was divided, aud 
the lens lacerated in the usual manner. After 
a short time, the lens not being protruded 
by the efforts of the eye, slight pressure 
was made on it by means of Daville’s cu- 
rette. This had the effect of throwing the 
lens upwards and forwards sgainst the pos- 
terior surface of the iris. The operator then 
introduced a needle through the pupil, and 
succeeded in removing the lens from the 
situation it then held; and pressure being 
again employed, a portion of the vitreous 
humour was discharged, Foiled in this 
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ttempt, Mr. Lawrence introduced the 
curved needle a second time, and carried it 
behind the lens, which he endeavoured to 
transfix, but in vain. Recourse was again 
had to pressure, which was followed by a 
further escape of the vitreous humour, and 
the needle was, then introduced a third 
time, but could not be made to pierce the 
leus, on account of the facility with which it 
slipped away under the slightest pressure 
against it. At length the curette was passed 
through the pupil, and the lens was imme- 
diately extracted. It was of an amber 
colour, and about half the usual size; to 
which Mr. Lawrence said the difficulty he had 
met with might be attributed. The patient 
was then removed to a room that had been 
darkened, a lotion was applied to the eye by 


jmeans of linen rag, and a strict antipblo- 


gistic regimen enjoimed. About one third of 
the vitreous humour wes discharged during 
the operation. The patieut is going on 
well, 





J. Reeve, whose case is recorded in Tur 
Lancer for October the 16th, went on very 
well until last Friday, when the stump be- 
came very painful andswollen. At 4 o'clock 
p.m. on that day, a slight hemorrhage took 
place, which was suppressed by means of 
cold cloths ; a torniquet was applied loosely 
round the limbs. Ten r.w. ‘There hasbeen 
no recurrence of the bleeding; the stump 
feels hot, and fluctuation ean be distinctly 
felt in it, On Saturday morning at three 
o'clock, hemorrhage again occurred, and the 
house-surgeon was sent for, and being unable 
to find the vessel that was bleeding, he tight- 
ened the torniquet and sent for Mr. Vincent, 
who arrived in a very short time. The 
man had lost about a pound and a half of 
blood. Mr. Vincent separated the adhesions 
which the severed edges of the stump had 
formed, and found # cavity containing a large 
quantity of coagulated blood. None of 
the ligatures had separated. Mr. Vincent 
found that the posterior tibial artery had 
ulcerated above the ligature, and immedi- 
ately cut down and tied the artery justat its 
origin. The bleeding then ceased, he be- 
came very pale, and his pulse could with 
difficulty be felt. Some wine was given him ; 
his pulse rose, he slept well the remainder 
of the night, and has since gone on very 
well. 





LONDON HOSPITAL. 





EXTIRPATION OF THE RIGHT SUPERIOR MAX- 
ILLARY BONE AFFECTED WITH OSTEO- 
SARCOMA, 

A man, the subject of this operation, 
apparently about 40 years of age, was 
brought into the operating theatre on Wed- 
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nesday, Nov. 17th, baving a tumour which 
occupied age | whole of the right side 

skin covering the antrum 
was of a dark-red colour, and matter was seen 
oozing from an opening just over the ante- 
rior margin of the masseter. The patient 
being laid on his left side, the first step of 
the —— was to secure the external 
carotid artery immediately after its transit 
beneath the digastric muscle, opposite the 
angle of the jaw. This was done by making | 
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This second step of the operation was most 
coolly and dexterously performed, occupied 
only thirteen minutes, avd was attended 
by a much less loss of blood than might 
have been anticipated. There were no 
vessels that required ligatures, and blood 
was prevented falling into the pharynx by 
the depending position in which Mr. Scott 
kept the mouth. Small pledgets of lint 
were now introduced, and the edges of the 
incisions connected by sutures. The whole 


an incision in the direction of the posterior | surface of the cheek was covered with ad- 
belly of this muscle, by which the lower | hesive plaster ; and Mr. Scott requested the 
margin of the parotid gland was exposed. porters to carry the patient to his bed, which 
The dissection was then continued until the | we were astonished to hear him object to, 


artery could be felt, pulsating in the depth | 


of the wound; and a ligature was, with 
some difficulty, passed beneath it. 
the artery, however, the ligature unfortu- 
mately 
it, w 
Operation. Very little blood was lost; and, 
considering the depth of the artery, which} 
was increased by the swelling of the whole | 
cheek, we consider that the operation was 
very dexterously performed. A consultation | 
then took place between the surgeons in an 
adjoining room, the particulars of which, 
however, did not transpire. The operator 
then proceeded to lay bare the tumour, 
which was effected in the following manner : 
An incision was commenced at the angle of 
the mouth, and carried obliquely upwards 
and outwards, as far as the superior margin 
of the zygomatic process of the malar bone, 
in which the coronary and facial arteries 
were divided, and immediately secured. 
Another incision was then commenced from 
the same point, and carried vertically up- 
wards to the ascending process of the supe- 
rior maxillary bone, A triangular flap was 
thus formed, which was dissected upwards 
as far as the edge of the orbit, by which 
the greater part of the tumour was ex- 
posed. The posterior part of the cheek 
was then dissected downwards, by which 
the whole of the tumour and the teeth 
were completely laid bare. The tuber- 
osity of the superior maxillary bone and 
the palate bone were now separated from the 
Enver process of the sphenoid with 
iston's bone nippers. The malar bone 
was next cut through, the division extending 
into the spheno-maxillary fissure. The 
ascending process of the superior maxillary 
bone was then separated at its basis—the 
first incisor tooth was now extracted, and 
the maxillary bones separated at the inter- 
maxillary suture. All this was easily per- 
formed by the aid of the same instrument. 
Some little force was rext exerted, by which 
the tumour, the max'ilary bone, and perhaps 
the palate bone, were loosened, and the soft 
parts divided with a curved double-edged 
ecalpel, and the whole easily withdrawn. 
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broke, and another was passed under | 
ich occasioned a little delay in the| 





sayinG, that he was quite capable of walk- 
ing, which was allowed him, He displayed 
amazing fortitude; and his pulse, which 
flagged a little during the operation, re- 
gained its power before he left the theatre. 
The whole surgical staff of the Hospital 
was present, and Mr. Scott was ably assisted 
by Mr. Luke. We can say nothing of the 
structure of the tumour, as it had not beea 
examined when we left the Hospital. 





FRENCH ENGLISH. 

A Frencn writer, who has edified his 
readers in a late number of the Journal 
Hebdomadaire, with a “ biographie” of 
Jobn Abernethy, thus quotes a well-known 
passage :— 

“ Tongues in the trees, books in the running 

roks, 
Sermons in stone, and good in every thing.” 

The second figure is thus translated ; 
** des livres dans les sources qui murmau- 
rent.” 

The works of M, Abernethy are described 
as, 1°. On the constitutionnal origin, treat- 
ment of local diseases on aneuvrismes ; 
2°. On diseases ressembling syphilis, and 
on diseases of the urethra; 3° On the inju- 
ties of the head, and miscelleous subjects ; 
4° On lumbar abcesses and tumors; 5° 
Lectures adressed to the college of sur- 
geons, and on the theory and pratice of 
surgery. 


Dr. Wricut.—We strongly recommend 
to the notice of the profession the ‘* Minutes 
of Evidence,” now published by Mr. High- 
ley, Fleet Street, containing charges against 
Dr. Wright of Bethlem Hospital, We 
understand that the doctor will publish his 
* Reply” in a very few days. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Homo Fortis did not reach us till the 25th’ 
too late for this week. 
P.1V, B.—Dr.C. A paper on the de- 
tection of antimony will very shortly be in- 
serted 





